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ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH 


“Have you ever tried standing on your head ?” 
(See Page 12) 





NE ORLEANS 
Q 


~ 


GULF OF 
MEXICO 


AMERICA 


Second Port of Ameréca 


gateway to the world” 


New Orleans—“America’s most interesting city” has 
become America’s most astounding city. 

Here is the financial center of the South—a port served 
by 12 railroads and 83 steamship lines; a port whose an- 
nual total foreign commerce is valued at over $700,000,000 ; 
a port where an ocean vessel docks every working hour 
of every working day in the year. 

The advantage of having adequate banking connections 
in New Orleans cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 
But the advantage of choosing the CANAL BANK to serve 
you here is very definite. 


For nearly a century the CANAL has rendered construc- 
tive banking service, world-wide in scope. 


“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 


the CANA 


BANK AND TruST Co 
of New Orleans 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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has manufacturing operations 
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in fifty-three cities in this 
country, Canada and overseas. 
Some of these communities 
are entirely dependent upon 


General Motors’ operations 
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for livelihood and progress. 
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y CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE » OAKLAND + BUICK > 
CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, BUSES and TRUCKS i 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator = 
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The site of Hotel 
Cleveland, on the 
Public Square of 
Cleveland, has been 
used continuously 
for hotels since 1802. 
The original build- 
ing was Mowrey’s 
Tavern—a station on 
the old Post Road. 


N Hotel Cleveland 
—the most modern 


successor to a long 


line of famous hotels 


—you'll find the same 
hearty hospitality, the 
same friendly helpful- 


ness of those old 


coaching days. We like 
to see to it that you 
enjoy your stay here. 


Hotel Cleveland is con- 
venient to all parts of 
the city. Every room has 
private bath in connec- 


tion. Servidor service; 
floor clerks. 


‘Room rates from $3.00. 


HOTEL 
LEVELAN 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 
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Sold Out 
Sirs: 

. . « I enjoy your magazine with its 
spicy, original, brief news items. You 
might make it more popular with the 
great mass of the people by being more 
fair to their interests. I have heard quite 
a few say that they wouldn’t have your 
magazine for it has sold out to big busi- 
ness and its interests. I agree with 
them. ... 

Why don’t you experiment with the idea 
of being absolutely fair for a month or 
so? Why do you always make the Presi- 
dent’s statements very wise and important 
when we realize that they are seldom his 
own and then throw ridicule at Mr. Porah, 
who is foolish enough to try and be a 
politician and a Christian too, and who, of 
course, is barred from the Presidency 
because he is too big to let any group 
control him. .. . 
Rev. C. E, BLUDWORTH 

Weimar, Tex. 

In NATIONAL AFFAIRS, no one ex- 
cept the President has been given 
the floor more often than Senator 
Borah.—Eb. 


Cookie-pusher 
Sirs: 

I read with a great deal of interést the 
article under LyNcHiING—‘“In Toombs” on 
p. 11 of Time, Jan. 10. 

I have no doubt but that items of 
news in the article are substantially cor- 
rect, but your reference to ‘“Jellybeans’”’ 
is all wrong, and especially your explana- 
tion in the note. You define a jellybean 
as a “Southern small town loafer.” Why 
heap this opprobrium upon the South? 
We are as loyal to your publication as any 
portion of the country. Then again, why 
refer to a jellybean as a loafer? A_jelly- 
bean is not necessarily a loafer, although 
he may be one. A jellybean is just another 
name for a cookie-pusher. Members of this 
species may and very often do work, and 
could not be classed as loafers by any 
means. They have very exalted opinions 
of their ability to charm the female sex, 
and if you crowd them right close, they 
might reluctantly admit that they belong 
to the sheik class. As a rule they have 
more activity in their feet than in their 
heads. In fact, they are entirely too light 
at both ends. They exist in the South, 
North, East and West, and not in the 
South alone... . 

Erte B. ASKEW 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Outdoor Texans 


Sirs: 

Of course, I thought that some subscriber 
would object to the statement made in 
Time, Jan. 10, that San Augustine, Tex., 
is the second oldest city in the United 
States. That honor happily falls to San 
Antonio, Tex., where the sunshine spends 
the winter. 

Had it not been for the fact that we 
have had such glorious weather, I'm sure 
that some of your other many subscribers 
in this city would have corrected this very 
big error, but all of us have been out- 








doors and have had no time for letter 
writing. ... 
ALBERT STEVES JR, 
Steves Sash & Door Co. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Outrageous 
Sirs: 

I am or was a new subscriber and am 40 
disgusted with my first copy that I am 
writing to cancel my subscription. I do 
not like the un-American spirit that calls 
that disgusting book by Rupert Hughes go 
good that it is being recommended and ad- 
vertised “at the express invitation of 
Time's Book Editor (Time, Jan. 24, p, 
31). 

No one could object to your reviewing it 
in your columns, but to approve such out- 
rageous trash and boost it as The Cream! 
No wonder bolshevism is popular! Please 
cross my name off your list. 


A. R. Ross 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


’ 
J. B.’s 
Sirs: 

The list of Biggest Charlies published in 
Time, Jan. 17, is no more imposing than 
the list of famous “J. B.'s”: 

John Brown 
John Bunyan 
Jerome Bonaparte 
John Burroughs 
John Barleycorn 
John Bull 

James Barrie 
John Brashares* 
John Barrymore 
John the Baptist 
James Buchanant 
James Blaine 


ELIZABETH BRAND 
Toledo, Ohio : 
Weak. Only two of the list are 


alive.—Ep. 


° 
Little Marmon, Indianas 
Sirs: 

I am a_é consistent reader and _ sub- 
scriber of Time and do not overlook an 
opportunity to boost your paper. ... 

Once or twice in the past I have noticed 
certain facts about automobiles that you 
have stated, which are not exactly in 
accord with my own knowledge and in- 
formation. ... For instance,.in a recent 
issue [Time, Jan. 24] you had quite a 
story regarding the New York Show, and I 
was greatly disappointed not to see any 
mention of the new Little Marmon “8” 
which, without question, was one of the 
most striking exhibits at the Show, and 
is today one of the most talked about 
ears in America. 

. The Little Marmon is a most un- 


*Unknown to Time.—Eb. 
tPresident of the U. S. (1857-61).—Ep. 


Time, the Weekly Newsmagazine, Vol. 
IX, No. 6, Feb. 7, 1927. Published weekly 
by Time, Inc., at The Penton Building, 
Lakeside Ave. and West Third St., Cleve 
land, Ohio. Subscriptions $5 a year. En- 
tered as second-class matter Aug. 25, 1925, 
at the postoffice, Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
act of March 8, 1879. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers read it from cover to cover 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton BuILp1ING, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


BOGE ak whey chan ak Go 0Nvetseaetekcs umes eek eee 


ADDRESS 


TIME, February 7, 
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Hauling on 
Schedule 


The highways of the Continent are 
spanned with good roads. Up and 
down ribbons of concrete, traffic 
speeds along in a never ending 
procession. 


In this traffic parade the motor truck 
occupies an important place. Quick 
freight transportation, with the 
growing importance of daily inter- 
city deliveries have been leading 
reasons for its successful use. 


Then, too, convenience and econ- 
omy have had an important bearing 
on the shipper’s choice of motor 
truck delivery. 


With all the advantages which the 


use of the motor truck offers, these 
would be of little value unless the 


truck were dependable—unless daily 
schedules could be unfailingly met. 


Continental Motor equipment is 
one of the big reasons for the suc- 
cess of thousands of fleet and in- 
dividual truck owners. 

Because each Continental Motor is 
designed for a particular purpose it 
renders unfailing and economical 
performance—always. This is the 
result of an organization which has 
specialized on quality motor build- 
ing since the days of the first internal 
combustion engine. 

With flexibility for the jam of city 
traffic and speed for the open coun- 
try, Continental equipped trucks 
deliver the utmost in power and 
continuous performance. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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If you are 


Nik 
Try this 
New way! 


TOUGH beard and a tender face 

put a big responsibility on a 

razor. Even a keen edge needs all the 
help you can give it. 


But there is a new shaving cream 
that makes any razor work faster and 
smoother. It is uncomprising with 
unruly whiskers but mild and sooth- 
ing to the tenderest skin. 


se ag Royale is its name. It was 
made for the man who is inclined 
to be fussy about his face. 


Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) Shav- 
ing Cream absorbs brushesful of 
water and whips up a close, fine-tex- 
tured, beard-softening lather with 
the refreshing odor of Royal Fern. 


Ask your druggist today for the fifty- 
cent tube of Fougére Royale, or send 
a dime and the coupon below. Learn 
this new way to “the better. shave.” 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 


Talcum, $1.00; 


Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 


Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T-I1 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. 
Here is my dime. 


| 
| 
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usual car and is being manufactured and 
merchandised as ‘America’s first truly 
fine small car.” I really think that the 
Little Marmon should have had a para- 
graph in your Show write-up; not only 
because I handle Marmon cars do I think 
this, but also for the reason that this car 
is proclaimed by competitive manufacturers 
and dealers as being one of the most bril- 
liant events in Marmon history... . 


S. E. GEMMER 
Gemmer-Fenton Motors, Inc. 
Portland, Me. 


Sirs: 

Not that we feel at all slighted, but we 
do wish to call your attention to the fact 
that you entirely omitted two large truck 
builders, namely Indiana at Marion, Indiana 
and Brockway at Cortland, N. Y. 

While neither Indiana nor Brockway has 
a production as large as White, Mack or 
International Harvester, yet we are in the 
same class as Pierce-Arrow, and Diamond 
T, and are far ahead of the “Less famed” 


trucks you mention. ... 
A. S. More 


Vice President & General Manager 
Indiana Truck Corp. 
Marion, Ind. 


. 

y 
Worst Offender 
Sirs: 

I have before me a letter urging me te 
renew my subscription to Time. If Time 
were the magazine that this letter de- 
scribes, I would cheerfully and _ hastily 
renew. Would that it were!... 

TIME claims to give the events of the 
day in thorough and concentrated fashion, 
and to omit surplus verbiage and news of 
no importance. 

TIME actually does give the events of the 
day in thorough and concentrated fashion. 
It does omit surplus verbiage. But it also 
gives unnecessary and vulgar sensational 
stories—and it gives these stories in a 
manner more objectionable than that used 
by the gum-chewers’ sheetlets so greatly 
decried by TIME... - 

The MISCELLANY column is TIME’s worst 
offender, although the cruelties of the 
Ku Klux Klan have been pictured more 
vividly than was necessary, and one or two 
articles under MEDICINE also fall under this 
classification. The offenses are too fre- 
quent to mention—a few of them come 
to mind as I write. The woman who 
sliced off her finger in a sausage machine 
(I think) and the cat ran off with it. 
The children playing ‘funeral’ who killed 
the youngest child with an ax so as to 
have a corpse. Civilized humans turned 
cannibal by starvation. One man biting in- 
to another’s throat to remove a_ twig 
lodged therein. 

TIME is unfair to 
this news for two reasons. 
plies particularly to women, 
natural antipathy to horrors. What mother 
of a six-year-old boy can enjoy reading 
of another six-year-old boy who accidentally 
bumps into a carpenter while on _ his 
scooter, and receives therefore a cross cut 
into his palm? What expectant mother 
ean enjoy reading of any physical horror, 
especially of misshapen children? 

The second reason applies to the busy 
man who reads TIME to save. time—who 
wants the essential news in a concentrated 
form. Does he care a hang whether Mr. 
& Mrs. Arthur Lewis were pleased when 
Bobbie was wished on them? Does it mean 
anything to him that Spitter Hightower 
was jailed? (Both from Time, Jan. 17, 
p. 23.) 

And here 
more severe 


The tabloids 


its readers in giving 
The first ap- 
who have a 


is the criticism against TIME 
than against the _ tabloids. 
headline “Millionaire Clubman 
Murdered by Showgirl.” You can read it 
or not as you like. But you know from 
the headline what it is. Time, however, 
prints its worthless and often disgusting 
drivel under the most interesting and in- 
viting captions. An article entitled “Boy” 
may be (occasionally it does happen), an 
interesting and worthwhile bit. But usually 
you read through and in the last line find 
him dying in agony.... 
ArTHUR DETRICK 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mormon Stock 


Sirs: 
You are wrong. Dent Mowrey is not a 
native of Portland, Ore.* (Time, Jan. 24). 
*Ia Portland, the symphony orchestra 
played Composer Mowrey’s “The Gargoyles 
of Notre Dame.”—Eb. 
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He was born in Ogden, Utah, graduated 
public school and attended high school 
here. Played several kinds of musical in- 
struments in different bands and was con- 
sidered a good pianist. He married a girl 
from Kaysville, Utah. I believe her name 
was Myrtle Gibson. They lived in one 
of my father-in-law’s houses. His musical 
education was received from that great Og. 
den musician, Squire Coop, now I believe 
at Los Angeles. Dent Mowrey‘s mother’s 
name was Hall, who came of a pioneer 
Mormon family and was a devout ~Mormon 
herself. 
J. KAPLAN 
Ogden, Utah 


Profitable Mistake 


Sirs: 

The writer sent you an order for a year’s 
subscription to be delivered to J. i 
Murchison Junior, Box 878, Orlando, Flori- 
da. By mistake this subscription has been 
going to J. C. Murchison, Box 878, Orlando, 
Florida. Please allow the mistake to 
stand and in addition send a subscription 
to J. C. Murchison Junior, at the same 


address. ... 
Cuar.Les H. MurcuHison 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


In San Juan, P. R. 


Sirs: 

I am a subscriber to Time. In Time, 
Jan. 24, I notice under MILESTONES: “Mar- 
ried, Constance Towner, daughter of Gov. 
Towner of Porto Rico; to one Lester B. 
Young; in San Juan, P. R. Hers was the 
first marriage in 400 years at the Executive 
Mansion, onetime Spanish.” This statement 
is. incorrect as I happen to have been 
present at the marriage of Miss Bertha 
Allen, daughter of the first Civic Governor 
of Porto Rico, to Captain George Logan, 
U. S. N. This marriage took place at the 
Executive Mansion in 1901 or 1902. 

E. H. TayLor 

Shadwell, Va. 

The marriage at which Subscrib- 
er Tayloe was present took place in 


1900.—Ep. 


Slanderesses 


Sirs: 

The destestable, foul-minded men and 
women whose letters about me you printed 
(Time, Dec. 13) are slanderers and slander- 
esses. 

The noun “virgin” is not one which 
gentlemen or ladies employ, in any. other 
than a religious connection. I shall in- 
quire from my attorneys whether its use in 
the letters to which I refer is or is not 
libelous. You may rest assured that my 
married or unmarried state, as the case 
may be, is not a subject upon which I 
shall stoop to satisfy curious vulgarians. 

Mary ELizaABetH RoOBINN 

Monte Carlo, Monaco 


“Prudent Dynamiter” 


Sirs: 

Enclosed is a composition written on one 
of the items in Time, Nov. 1, 1926. It is 
written by one Heywood Kwan, a Chinese 
student of about 17 years.... 

Before the article on “Prudent Dynamit- 
ers” appeared, the students asserted that 
same belligerence toward your mavazine 
that they do toward any other foreign 
meddling with their national affairs; but 
this seems to have pacified them consider- 
ably. The truth so often hurts that I am 
not sure whether I shall be able to use 
TIME in my classes next year or not. No 
one knows anything about China save the 
Chinese, you know, regardless of whether 
or not you were born here and lived half 
your life here, and know the language bet- 
ter than the average Chinese into the bar- 
gain. I should like very much to continue; 
but the tides of prejudice are hard to stem, 
and I may be forced to, give up the ex- 
periment at the close of the present school 
year in order to preserve peace in the 
classroom. My own interest in your ex- 
cellent work continues with my _ subscrip- 
tion. ... 

KENNETH F. Hitt 

Soochow University Second Middle School 

Shanghai, China 

Herewith excerpts from the com- 
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PRESTIGE 


A long and honorable record of real achievement is 
one of the Mimeograph’s proudest possessions. In 
unnumbered thousands of industrial and educational 
institutions throughout the world it is an indispensable 
“servant in the house,” performing substantial improve- 
ments and economies. Its ability to turn out hourly 
several thousand exact duplicates of letters, or forms, or 
blanks, or diagrams, or outline drawings, or kindred 
matter, in record time and at small cost, has given it its 
outstanding prestige. The work is-done privately. No 
annoying delays in making ready. No type to set. No ex- 
pensive skill necessary. For more than thirty years the 
Mimeograph has led its field. What that leadership today 


may mean to you is set forth in our new booklet which will 


be sent by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for the asking. 





Always Ready to Serve 


SHREDDED <-"% 


WHEAT - 


Energy and vitality on the 
pantry shelf. Crisp,appetiz- 
ing Shredded whole Wheat 
in oven-baked loaves of 
balanced nourishment: 
Vitamines for vigor; carbo- 
hydrates for a cold morn- 
ing’s extra energy; proteins 
and mineral salts for bone 
and muscle building; bran to 
clear the way to healthful 
appetite. Everymorningasat- 
isfying send-off to your day. 


Honest Endeavor 


ISK tires represent 

the honest endeavor of 
a Company that has been 
building tires for twenty- 
seven years. 


During this period Fisk has’ 


consistently adhered to 
these great essentials— 
Quality—Service—Value. 


As a consequence of this 
loyality to principles Fisk 
has built up a great clien- 
tele that insists upon Fisk 
Tires year after year. 


position: 
CHINA (Prudent Dynamiters) 

The prudent dynamiter in question is 
the Cantonese War Lord Chang Kai-Shek. 
The fact is stated. briefly as follow :— 

Mr. Carmi Thompson, known as _ the 
“Big white friend of the big white 
president traveled from U. S. to China, 
because he was the personal investigator for 
president Coolidge in the Philippines. .. . 

After his train had passed the bridge 
near Nanking, where soldiers of the War 
Lord were resting, the railway was dyna- 
mited. 

In Time, Nov. 1th, it says that the Can- 
tonese War Lord is a prudent dynamiter, 
because if he dynamited the railroad, before 
Mr. Thompson's passed, then he will by this. 
mean break the friendship between The 
United States and China. By this means 
U. S. will not recognizes the Cantonese 
Government. This is, indeed, a very strong 
reason for calling him a prudent dynamiter. 

Months ago, there appeared in the news- 
papers of the United States some head- 
lined words “‘Thompson Near Death.” This, 
as I think, was sent by some enemies of 
China, because, they want to break the 
friendship of U. S. and China. 

I thank “Time” very much, for it had made 
or preserved the friendship between these 
two countries, by publishing this valuable 
news on “time,” and correcting the mis- 
takes had made in the U. S. newspapers. For 
this reason, not only me but many Chinese 
also will give thanks to “Time.” . 


Hrywoop Kwan 


Never Misseder 
Sirs: 

It seems to be quite a popular amuse- 
ment among your subscribers to cuss the 
editor and stop the paper. 

I want to say in passing—I get my 
Time from the newsstand. I can _ stoper 
when I don’t liker. I have stopter six 
times in six weeks and have never missed 
a copy. bce 

Of course a little high class prevaricat- 
ing don’t really hurt an editor very much, 
if at all. ... 

I remember when I was a small boy 
I had an idiosyncrasy that kept me from 
doing the chores. My daddy had one that 
sometimes prevented him from telling the 
truth. Mother was Irish. It was a com- 
bination of various possibilities. 

It happened that one Sunday, the pre- 
siding elder and some of the brethren were 
visiting at our house. Now dad liked to 
be considered very generous and a_ good 
fellow. I was lying on the floor out of 
the way listening to the elder as he re- 
lated his hoss-swapping experiences. Dad 
saw, or thought he saw, a chance to make 
a hit. So he said, as he took a new 
quarter out of his pocket, “Here son, you 
can have this quarter.” To which I 
replied, “bring it here. What’s the matter 
with it?” Right there Dad and I cinched 
our reputations—as the laziest boy and 
the damdest liar in the Country. 

J. C. SCHMERKIN 

Winslow, Ariz. 


Fault 
Sirs: 

It seems inevitable that those addressing 
Time should have fault to find about some- 
thing Accordingly, let me express sur- 
prise that MILESTONES did not mention the 
death of John Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Treasury under Woodrow 
Wilson, which occurred in this city, his 
home, several months ago. I should think 
he was a citizen of sufficient distinction 
to have merited space in the column men- 
tioned. 

Cuas. C. FLEMING 

Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 

Richmond, Va. : 

Let other subscribers emulate 
Subscriber Fleming’s: able, specific 
fault-finding. Time was negligent 
in not recording John S. Williams’ 


death.—Ep. 


Resolve 
Sirs: 

I beg that you do not discontinue LETTERS, 
as E. Kreutzweiser demands in _ TIME, 
eGR. The 6 0% 

At the conclusion of Letrers I mentally 
resolve to be more reasonable; to be more 
polite and courteous, and at all costs keep 


a sense of humor... . 
G. C. HALL 
Newtonville, Mass. 
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They Grinned When the Waiter 
Spoke to Me In French 


—but their laughter changed to amazement at my reply 


E had dropped into Pierrot’s for 

dinner — Pierrot’s, that quaint 
French restaurant where the waiters speak 
nothing but French. Jack Lejeune, who 
boasted a smattering of French, volun- 
teered to act as interpreter. 

“Now tell me what you want to eat,” 
announced Jack grandly, after we were 
seated, “and I’ll ‘parley’ with the waiter.” 

With halting French phrases and much 
motioning of hands, Jack translated our 
orders to the waiter. Finally Jack turned 
to me. 

“What’s yours, Fred?” he asked. 

“Virginia ham and scrambled eggs,” I 
replied. 

Jack’s face fell. He knew that my 
order would be difficult to translate into 
French. However, he made a brave effort. 

“Jambon et des———et des ig 
but Jack couldn’t think how to say 
“scrambled eggs.” He made motions as 
if he were scrambling eggs in a frying 
pan, but the waiter couldn’t get what he 
was driving at. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to order some- 
thing else, Fred,” he said finally. “I can’t 
think of the word for ‘scrambled eggs.’ ” 

Everybody smiled — everybody except 
me. With great ceremony I beckoned to 
the waiter. “‘I’ll explain my order to the 
waiter,” I said. A chuckle ran around 
the table. 

“Fred can’t speak French, can he?” I 
heard a girl whisper to Jack. 

_ “No—he never spoke a word of French 
in his life,” came the answer. “‘But watch 
him. This will be funny. He’ll probably 
give an imitation of a hen laying an egg.” 


A Tense Moment 


The waiter addressed me. “Qu’est-ce- 
que vous voulez, Monsieur?” he asked. 

There was a pause. All eyes were on 
me. I hesitated—prolonged the  sus- 
_ as long as possible. Then in_per- 
ect French I said to the waiter: “Don- 
nez-moi, s’il vous plait, du jambon aux 
oeufs brouillés—jambon de Virginie.” 

The effect on my friends was tremen- 
dous. The laughter stopped. There were 


gasps of amazement. In_ order to 
heighten the effect, I continued for sev- 
eral minutes to converse in French with 
the waiter. I asked him all sorts of ques- 
tions—what part of France he was from 
—how long he had been in America, 
and many other queries. When I finally 
let the waiter go, everybody started firing 
excited questions at me. 

“Fred! Where did you learn to speak 
French like that?” “Why didn’t you tell 
us you could talk French?” “Who was 
your teacher?” 

“Well, folks,” I replied, “it may sound 
strange, but the truth is I never had a 
teacher. And just a few months ago I 
couldn’t speak a word of French.” 

“Quit your kidding!’ laughed Jack. 
“You didn’t develop that knowledge of 
French in a few months. I thought it 
took years to learn to talk like that.” 

“I have been studying French only a 
short while,” I insisted. And then I told 
them the whole story. 


How I Learned French ‘Without 
a Teacher 


“Did you ever hear of the House of Hugo?” I 
asked. 

Jack nodded. “That’s that famous Language 
Institute over in London, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “They’ve been teaching lan- 
guages for over a century. Thousands of Europeans 
have learned foreign languages in a_ surprisingly 
short time by their ‘at-sight’ method.” 

“But what’s that got to do with your learning 
French?” asked Jack. “You _haven’t been over 
there taking lessons from the House of Hugo, have 
you?’ 

“ “No, I couldn’t go to the House of Hugo, so the 
House of Hugo came to me,” I replied quizzically. 


My Friends Look Startled 


“Here’s what I mean,” I said. “The authorities 
of the House of Hugo got together recently and 
decided to condense their knowledge of language 
instruction—their experience in teaching French— 
the secrets of their wonderful method into a course 
of printed lessons—a course which anyone could 
study at home. ‘ d 

“This course turned out to be the most ingenious 
method of learning French ever devised. It was 
simply marvelous. It enabled people to learn French 
in their own homes, in an incredibly short time. 

“I can scarcely believe it myself, but just a few 
months ago I didn’t know a word of French. Now 
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I can speak and understand French when it is spoken 
to me. And I didn’t study much—just a few min- 
utes a day. There were no laborious exercises to 
do—no tiresome rules—no dull class-room drills. 
It was actually fun learning. Everything was so 
clear, so simple, so easy. Honestly, the Hugo ‘At- 
Sight’ French Course is the most remarkable thing 
of its kind I have ever seen!” 


Try It 5 Days FREE 


This story is typical. You, too, can now learn 
French at home—quickly, easily, pleasantly—just as 
thousands of others are doing by the celebrated 
Hugo “At-Sight” Method. Twenty-four fascinat- 
ing lessons, carefully planned. The most ingenious 
method of learning French ever discovered. Whole 
generations of language-teaching experience in all 
the leading European cities are behind this French 
course, 

The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo 
method is that it makes you your own teacher. At 
home—in minutes that might otherwise be wasted— 
you learn phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, to 
speak the language correctly and well. To be able 
to speak French is decidedly a cultural attainment, 
and is recognized as such. Use those spare minutes 
to master French this fascinating Hugo way! 

No money is necessary now. We shall be glad to 
send you the complete course FREE FOR 5 DAYS 
so that you may see it and judge it for yourself. 
Within the free examination period you have the 
privilege of returning the course without cost or 
obligation, or keeping it as your own and sending 
only $2 as a first payment, and thereafter $2 a 
month until the full price of $12 has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the course 
within 5 days if you are not fascinated and delighted 
with it. If you act promptly, a valuable French- 
English Dictionary, containing 45,000 words, will 
be included without additional cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this coupon today. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-722, Garden City, 
New York. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-722, 
American Representatives of Hugo’s 
Language Institute of London, 
Garden City, New York 

Please send me the Hugo “French-at-Sight” Course 
in 24 lessons, for free examination. Within 5 days I 
will either return the course or send you $2 at that 
time and $2 each month thereafter until $12 has 
been paid. I am to receive a copy of the French- 
English Dictionary without additional cost. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge motored to Edgemoor, Wash- 
ington suburb. There is the home 
of Harry S. New of Indiana, Post- 
master General, whose’ dinner 
guests they were, and with them 
a dozen Hoosiers, including Author 
& Mrs. Booth Tarkington. 


( Grover Cleveland drank. Calvin 
Coolidge does not. In many an- 
other way the two-term Democrat 
and the two-term Republican differ. 
Cleveland is the first President 
whom Calvin Coolidge can remem- 
br. A word unites them. It is 
perhaps Calvin Coolidge’s favorite: 
“character.” He keynoted it in a 
recent speech (Armistice Day). He 
has used it in nearly every speech. 
Last week, regretting his inability 
to make a speech on the 90th an- 
niversary of Grover Cleveland’s 
birth, he used it: “Character . 
stability . . . efficiency.” 

The President shook hands 
with 1,220 citizens in 27 minutes. 
Some were Women’s’ Christian 
Temperance Unionists; the rest, in- 
surance-sellers. 

( Again, Republican Senators 
James E. Watson and Arthur R. 
Robinson personally besought the 
President to pardon onetime In- 
diana Governor Warren T. McCray, 
who is serving a ten-year term 
in Atlanta Penitentiary for using 
the mails to defraud (Time, Apr. 


€ On Feb, 22, by tuning in on 
Station WEAF, WJZ, WEEI, 
WAR, WTAG, WCSH, WTIC, 
WGY, WGR, WBZ, WLIT, WFI, 
WRC, KDKA, WCAE, WTAM, 
WWJ, WSAI, WLIB, WGN, KYW, 
KSD, WOC, Wcco, WDAF, 
WHAS, WSM, WSB, WMC, KOA, 
KPO, KGO, KFI, KGW, KOMO, 
KFOA or KHQ, radiophiles may 
rt the voice of the President. 
He will talk about President Wash- 
ington from the rostrum of the 
House of Representatives, some 
Senators and Congressmen being 
seated before him. 
€ Coatroom talk is occasionally 
significant. Last week significance 
Was attached to unofficial opinions 
that so far as the President’s equa- 
tmity may be disturbed, it has been 
disturbed. Cause: the Senate’s re- 
fusal to confirm his appointment of 


Cyrus E. Woods of Pennsylvania to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (TIME, Jan. 31). It was the 
second rejection by the 69th Con- 
gress. Previous one: Wallace Mc- 
Camant, “original Coolidge man of 
Oregon,” to be Federal Circuit 
Judge. Judge McCamant had once 
said of Theodore Roosevelt: “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was not a good 
American.” 

@ The President sent to the 
House Appropriations Committee a 
supplemental request for $185,000 
to install machinery for ventilating 
ont dehumidizing the Senate Cham- 
er. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge received the 
graduating class of Public School 
No. 47 of New York City. They 
were deaf. She talked to them in 
sign-language which she had 
learned when she taught in a school 
for deaf-mutes at Northampton, 
Mass. 

CG The President received Swami 
Yogananda, Indian lecturer. 

( President Coolidge has many 
times heard his Official Spokesman’s 
unquotable voice thrashed by the 
eminently quotable voice of Sena- 
tor James A. Reed of Missouri. 
Last week the thrashing was _ se- 
vere. Said Mr. Reed: “I have 
learned that the White House 
Spokesman is even a more au- 
thentic source of information as 
to the Presidential mind than the 
President himself, if such a thing 
is possible. . . Let us have done 
with this sham and this miserable 
boyish, childish attitude of the 
White House!” 
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To the automotive fleet of the 
White House was added a Lincoln.* 
In it, the President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge drove to Continental Memorial 
Hall, two blocks southwest of the 
White House. 

Since the Government has put in 
a budget system there have been 
eleven regular (usually semi- 
annual) meetings of the Federal 
“business” organization. The new 
Lincoln took the President to speak 
before the twelfth. His keynote: 
“What needs to be done should be 
done.” Extracts: 

Efficiency. “We are often charged 
with inefficiency. But .. . the 
facts demonstrate that, measuring 
efficiency by the aggregate of the 
product these last years, there 1s no 
business body more efficient than 
the business organization of the 
Federal Government.” 

Armament. “The public debt has 
a direct connection with the ques- 
tion of military preparedness, To 
the extent that we are able to 
reduce our public debt and to elimi- 
nate the vast charges of interest 
thereon, to that extent are we add- 
ing to our military prepared- 
ness. . . . What we need, and all 
that we need, for national protec- 
tion is adequate preparedness. I 
am for adequate military prepared- 
ness. It is a question which I 
always give the most _ serious 
thought in my recommendations to 
the Congress in the budget mes- 
sage. As Commander in Chief of 
the Army and of the Navy, the 
Chief Executive of this nation has 
an emphatic responsibility for this 
phase of our welfare. As a nation 
we are advocates of peace.” 

Spending Money. “lt is signifi- 
cant that the Congress has not 
granted the total amount requested 
in any single budget. It is pleas- 
urable and easy to give. It is 
difficult to withhold. If the Treas- 
ury vaults were thrown open and 
its accumulated capital drawn upon 
until not a dollar were left, cven 
then would we not be able to sat- 
isfy the demands that probably 
would be made from various groups 
and from various localities. And 
who will say that these demands 
may not have justification? Proj- 


*President Taft had a White Steamer. 
Since then, Pierce-Arrows have been most 
popular at the White House. 





ects that eventually will be re- 
solved into completed works, 
purposes and policies that in time 
to come must be adopted and 
financed, if accepted in their en- 
tirety today, would throw a tax 
burden upon the people that would 
cripple business, check prosperity 
and convert our annual surplus into 
an annual deficit. What needs to 
be done should be done... . If I 
err in my judgment I prefer to err 
on the side of saving rather than 
on the side of spending.” 


THE CABINET 
Gage 


A onetime Democrat, he became 
Secretary of the Treasury in a Re- 
ublican administration. As such, 
e financed the first war which the 
U. S. fought against a _ civilized 
country other than Great Britain.* 
He was official head of Chicago’s 
World’s Fair. He was long Presi- 
dent of Chicago’s First National 
Bank—“its brains and body” for- 
gotten La Salle Streeters called 
him. He married a Minnesota 
woman, a Colorado woman, a Cali- 
fornia woman. He “discovered” 
Frank A. Vanderlip. At 80, a soft 
veil of hair covered his head; with 
spreading beard and whiskers, he 
looked more of a statesman than 
Charles Evans Hughes. He lived 
to be 90. Not one gumchewer could 
have told another his name. _ It 
was Lyman Judson Gage. 

Lyman Gage died at Point Loma, 
high, green promontory near San 
Diego, Calif. Theosophists have 
their homes there. “I. am not a 
theosophist,” said Lyman Gage two 
decades ago. “I claim the privilege 
of withdrawal from the struggles 
of business life. Point Loma cli- 
mate is most agreeable . here 
one can lead the simple life.” 
There he, 73, married Frances Ada 
Ballou, 36, who was with him, 17 
years latcr, at the end. 


Historians will not vex them- 
selves with the details of his life. 
It is recorded that he was born and 
had some schooling in upstate New 
York. The Oneida Central Bank 
employed him at $100 a year. As 
clerk in a lumber yard in Chicago, 
they made him load and unload 
wagons and dropped him when bad 
times came. He got into a bank 
and after 42 years quit Chicago, 
its leading banker. 

In 1892 President Grover Cleve- 
land (Gold Democrat) offered him 
the treasury seat. Mr. Gage re- 


*The Spanish-American War, which was 
also the first war by which the U. S. 
acquired non-contiguous territory. 


+The Simple Life, famed book by Charles 
Wagner, was, in the current catch-penny 
philosophy, the complement of Theodore 
— doctrine of “the strenuous 
ife.’’ 
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© Underwood 
Tue Late Lyman J. GAGE 
He dignified both 


fused. In 1896, he and other Gold 
Democrats helped Mark A. Hanna 
defeat William Jennings Bryan 
(Silver-tongued Silver Democrat) 
and, to be polite to the Gold Dem- 
ocrats who voted for his candidate, 
Mark Hanna gave Mr. Gage the 
Treasury post in William McKin- 
ley’s Cabinet. Theodore Roosevelt 
irked Mr. Gage, and he left the 
Cabinet as soon after Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s death as it was proper to 
do so. He had done his work well. 
Mr. Gage had but two honorary 
degrees—one from Beloit, one from 
New York University. He disliked 
public office. and detested politics. 
He liked business, and, after that, 
the twilight. He dignified both. 


Villa 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz, elegant village 
on the Atlantic Coast of France 
near gaudy Biarritz* had news, if 
few visitors, last week. A _ villa, 
said this one to that one, had been 
leased by the U. S. embassy at 
Paris for the use of Secretary of 
State Frank Billings Kellogg next 
summer. 


*Famed haunt of King Edward VII and 
his grandson, Edward of Wales. 
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Easy 


“Although I have not given Sec. 
retary Kellogg’s statement careful 
study, it seems to be very fair in 
its statement of America’s attitude, 
Of course, the United States will 
have to protect its citizens in 
China, as it is doing in Nicaragua; 
but it will be a different job in 
China.”—Sir Esme Howard, An. 
bassador of His Brittanic Majesty 
to the U. S. 


The U. S. Secretary of State 
had, with good reason, felt it his 
duty to issue a statement about 
China. From London, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had issued one and 
was preparing to issue another 
(see p. 19). Up at the Capitol, 
Congress was resolving about it, 
Headlines were black. In Chinese 
harbors and muddy rivers, U. §, 
gun-boats rocked. 

When the Secretary sat down 
to write it, he must have smiled 
to think that, in contrast to the 
harrowing complexity of Chinese 
news, a statement of U. S. policy 
would be one of the easiest any 
Secretary of State was ever asked 
to write. This is what he had to 
say: 

_ 1). The U. S. would like to see China 
in control of its own tariffs. 

2) The U. S. would like to see China 
blessed with so pure a judiciary that the 
U. S. might abandon its extraterritoriality 
right without jeopardizing its nationals, 

8) The U. S. has never (like Imperialist 
Europeans) grabbed “concessions” of land 
in Chira, and consequently has no conces 
sions to relinquish. 

4) U. S. guns will protect U. S. lives, 
where, when, as and if necessary. 

5) In regard to No. 1 and No. 2, the 

S. would be delighted to make_ new 
treaties with China as soon as the U, & 
could discover where China might be said 
to exist diplomatically. Until then, 10 
treaties, for there is no China to treat 
with. 

That, in effect, is what Mr. Kel 
logg wrote. It was generally 
agreed that while a Woodrow Wil- 
son might have been more eloquent, 
no Secretary of State could have 
written better sense. 


Next day, however, Mr. Kellogg 
said something original—something 
more than Sir Austen had _ been 
willing to say. He said the U. 8 
would consider a diplomatic China 
to exist if the chief contending fac- 
tions would agree on a joint dele 
gation to represent China. This 
was a great advance, but Mr. Kel- 
logg did not put it in writing, and 
there is no immediate likelihood 
that the Chinese factions wil 
agree. 


Fortnight ago, Secretary Kellogg 
suppressed certain intelligence from 
China for fear of “unduly alarn- 
ing” the people. Last week, it 
appeared that the intelligence 
question related to the mobbing and 
manhandling of a U. S. man, one 
Butterick, at Hankow. Chines 
flung at him pots of dung. 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

( Passed an amendment to the 
Deficiency *Bill (for refunds of im- 
properly collected taxes) prohibit- 
ing any payment of tax refund 
in excess of $50,000 without the 
0. K. of the Comptroller General. 
The point: to make it harder 
for “the rich” to get refunds, .as 
Comptroller General McCarl is 
notoriously swamped with work. 
( Passed the Deficiency Bill (see 
above) after a_ political debate 
in which Democrats charged the 
Republican party with being servile 
to the rich. Senator Couzens, Re- 
publican foe of Secretary Mellon, 
charged “fraud and _ crookedness” 
in the internal revenue bureau. 
Democrats, ruled out of order by 
Vice President Dawes, called for 
tax reduction. 

(| Confirmed Captain Waldo Evans 
(Timez, Jan. 31) as Governor of 
the Virgin Islands. 

( Approved lighthouse memorial 
to Christopher Columbus in Santo 
Domingo. 

( Passed, 79-0, a resolution rec- 
ommending that the President 
submit all controversies with Mex- 
ico to arbitration. 


The House— 

€ Debated and passed appropria- 
tin bills for Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, Labor. 
(Bills went to the Senate.) 


( Referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee a resolution offered by Con- 
gressman LaGuardia of New York 
demanding impeachment of Fed- 
eral Judge Frank Cooper of Al- 
bany, N. Y., on the grounds of 
intriguing with spies to catch 
botleggers whom he later tried. 


( Passed pension bill for Civil 
War relicts, increasing some pen- 
sions. (Bill went to the Senate). 
€ Adopted conference report on 
White-Dill (radio) Bill. (Bill went 
to the Senate.) 

( Felicitated, through the mouths 
of Majority Leader Tilson and 
Minority Leader Garrett, Con- 
gressman Charles M. Stedman of 


_ Carolina on his 86th birth- 
ay. 


Jack, Daniel, Frank 


“Jack,” said famed Samuel John- 
son, “has great variety of talk. 
Jack is a scholar, Jack has the 
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manners of a gentleman.” Jack 
(John Wilkes, 1727-1797) was also 
a rowdy, a beerhouse brawler, a 
blasphemer, a fornicator, a pub- 
lisher of lewd and libelous litera- 
ture. He was expelled from the 
House of Commons, outlawed, de- 
ported and cast into prison ~ when, 
upon his return, King George III 
refused to pardon him. ... But 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


He was loose? 


Whigs, great, rich, respected, 
thronged his prison cell, for Jack 
was a Hero. The freeholders of 
Middlesex had four times elected 
him to Parliament and four times 
the Commons had denied him a 
seat. One of the severest crises 
in the history of the Mother of 
Parliaments was summarized in the 
slogan “Jack and Liberty.” In the 
end, Jack won. He became M. P., 
Lord Mayor of London, retained 
to the end his interest in the class- 
ics, profanity and his father’s 
distillery. . 

Last week, in the high-vaulted 
room of the U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, a 
premier constitutional lawyer 
named Jack’s name. Onetime Soli- 
citor General James M. Beck,* on 
behalf of Col. Frank L. Smith, Sen- 
ator-designate from Illinois, did so 
to remind the learned Senators that 
a Democracy should, by most any 
definition, permit the people to 
elect a reprobate their representa- 
tive. Mr. Beck had many another 
famed precedent. Said he: 

“Daniel Webster was sent to the 


*Author of The Constitution of the United 
States. 


Senate from Massachusetts until 
he died. He was loose, drank 
habitually to excess, did not pay 
his debts, but Massachusetts had 
a right to send him. And one could 
multiply such instances a hundred- 
fold. 

“In 140 years of history, with 
party passions running mountain 
high, with the Senate aisle at 
times the pathway to the dueling 
field, never was there a sugges- 
tion before the instant case that 
the door of the Senate could be 
closed in the face of a Senator- 
designate because something he had 
done was not liked. 

“You could propose a 20th 
amendment to the Constitution to- 
day to provide that Senators could 
not be elected except by and with 
the consent of the Senate, and not 
a single State in the Union would 
ratify it.” 

Mr. Beck was far from saying 
that Colonel Smith is a reprobate, 
either personally or politically. He 
pointed out that Colonel Smith, as 
Public Utilities Commissioner, had 
never raised a utility rate, and 
that, by a lowering of rates, one 
company had lost $40,000,000, and 
that Company was run by Samuel 
Insull, his chief backer. Lawyer 
Beck concluded his case as fol- 
lows: 

“It virtually amounts to a pun- 
ishment for life. You are asked to 
do what is well known as a bill of 
attainder, and the Constitution of 
the United States forbids the pass- 
age of such bills by the Congress. 
te What is sought is punitive 
vengeance of the cruelest kind. 

“Frank Smith would rather die 
than suffer this stigma. The Sen- 
ate has been his life ambition, 
and to say that he shall be dis- 
qualified because of an act that 
was not illegal, has never been il- 
legal and is not illegal today, is 
incomprehensible. 

“If it is illegal for rich men 
to contribute to campaigns, I would 
like to know how many Senators 
have been thus aided in these past 
50 years. Also it would leave 
every President I can recall in an 
invidious position.” 


The Senate a fortnight ago re- 
fused Colonel Smith his seat, re- 
ferring his case to Committee. It 
became increasingly clear last week 
that, in doing so, they set a 
precedent which, if not soon re- 
pudiated, may alter the entire the- 
ory of U. S. Government. 


Colonel Smith went back to Chi- 
cago, when 48 Senators refused to 
admit him to their crew. Last 
week he was afflicted with serious 
ear trouble and, less_ seriously, 
















































































with a sty on the inside of an 
eyelid. Arriving again in Wash- 
ington last week, he said: “Two 
physicians told me I would be a 
fit subject for Senate indictment 
for lack of common sense if I came 
to Washington, but I felt I ought 
to come.” 


. § . 
Heflin’s Bile 

“Poor little purse-proud puppets 
. . . these little pen-pushers.” 

Six correspondents assigned to 
the Senate gazed down from the 
gallery back of the Vice President 
into the face and figure of Sen- 
ator Heflin. The Senator was talk- 
ing of them. Stung to his feet 
by the bantering of Senator Cope- 
land of New York, he had risen to 
renew his attack upon the Catholic 
influence (Timez, Jan. 31). He had 
predicted that Dr. Copeland (red 
carnation) would lose his seat “un- 
less he did some toe-kissing be- 
fore the next election.” 

He proceeded for an hour and a 
quarter, but his system was still 
not fully relieved of bile. In a 
final orgasm of accusation he gave 
utterance to his long-festering 
abomination of the press gallery, 
which has repeatedly declared it- 
self bored by his bombast. “Poor 
little purse-proud puppets,” he 
sneered, “holding out their hands 
to get something scurrilous to write 
about a man who is trying to serve 
his country.” The six gazers 
quickly reported the matter to their 
fellows, who, by tradition, leave the 
gallery when the Senator from 
Alabama rises. 


LABOR 


Statistics 


In the U. S., babies are not 
gainfully employed. Neither, sta- 
tistically, are most gunmen, con- 
victs, home girls, degenerates, 
street sheiks, housewives. These 
and all other gainlessly employed 
total 72,470,000—or just short of 
two-thirds of the U. S. population. 
They live either on coupon-clipped 
income or on their relatives or on 
the State. 

Cause for alarm or proof of 
prosperity was found by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
in the fact that the working per- 
centage in the U. S. is declining. 
Thus: 

In 1910, 41.5% worked. 

In 1920, 39.4% worked. 

In 1925, 37.2% worked. 

If were computed the steady de- 
cline in number of hours worked 
by each individual, and the steady 
increase in the luxury to be had 
for an hour’s work, it might be 
found that it took nearly 50% more 
work to support a family (on the 
same scale) under President Taft 
than under President Coolidge. 
Of the 42,910,000 people who 
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were paid for work in 1925, the 
classification was estimated as fol- 
lows: 

Manufacturing and me- 


chanical industries ....... 29.9% 
IIIS dniisiscdscsinstenssintse 24.5% 
MS. Gi custacedcscuisccseiesaconcthe 10.7% 
Transportation ...............+ 7.6% 
OAR sic cis ssesinscatteusoe~ssoee 8.9% 
Professional . ......csercossesssee 5.5% 


Domestic and personnel.. 8.4% 


Clerical workers show the biggest 
increase during the last 15 years, 
farmers the biggest decrease. 


COAL 
Song &F Band 


“And now I ask that you remove 
your carcasses without the door.” 
John Llewellyn Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers, said 
that at a convention years ago. He 
was maledicting radicals, William 
Z. Foster in particular. Typically 
of the U. S. labor movement, great- 
faced Mr. Lewis can talk better 
against radicals than he can for 
or against anything else. Since 
Bolshevism first entered the limited 
vocabulary of the average citizens 
(circa 1919), there has never been 
a convention of organized labor in 
which it was not denounced. Better 
that a U. S. labor leader should 
have his face covered with mud 
than that “Bolshevist” should be 
tagged on to his coat-tail. 

Early last week a labor leader, 
John Brophy, came, one of more 
than 1,000 delegates, to Indianap- 
olis, headquarters of the U. M. W. 
He is not a Communist. It is even 
doubtful whether he could be 
ranked as a Socialist. But he is 
the perpetual opposition candidate 
for President of the U. M. W. 
against Mr. Lewis. And hanging 
metaphorically to his coat-tail was 
one Powers Hapgood, nephew of 
Norman Hapgood, onetime Hearst- 
ling. Powers Hapgood graduated 
from Harvard in 1921* and is a So- 
cialist. He may be a Communist. 
In a hotel lobby some Lewis men 
hit him with clenched fists. He 
hit some Lewis men, and was 
despatched to a police court. 

Next day, the convention opened. 
Mr. Lewis flayed the radicals. Cast- 
ing an eye at Mr. Brophy, whom 
he had easily défeated for Presi- 
dent, he said: “I could tell of slimy 
things.” Radicals cowered. They 
continued to cower until, two days 
later, Radical Hapgood rose to crit- 
icize. Mr. Lewis pounded the desk, 
eyes flashing. He smelled a fight. 





*In their class directory, thumb-marks of 
Harvard 1921]-ers may be found upon the 
name of Thomas S. Lamont, son of famed 
Morgan Partner Lamont, upon the name 
of a Cabot, a Frothingham, a Lee, a 
Lothrop, a Lowell, a Sedgwick. They do 
not all know one another. But all know 
Powers Hapgood. He is their only coal 
miner. He prepared for Harvard at An- 
dover, where Yale is the most popular 
college. 
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“If you say another word,” 
said he, “you’ll have to be ejected” 
(on the grounds that he was not 
entitled to a seat). The young man 
hit a sergeant-at-arms on the left 
shoulder, but no one came to his 


rescue. At the desk Mr. Lewis 
sagged. There was to be no. 
fight. ... So the U. M. W. con- 


stitutionally soothed themselves by 
voting to expell from membership 
all Communists. 

Mr. Lewis’ next fight is likely 
to begin on April 1, when a strike 
of the unionized bituminous coal 
miners will almost certainly be 
ealled. Preparation for this was 
the business of the convention. The 
International Executive Board was 
empowered to increase the dues as 
it sees fit. Mr. Lewis’ own salary 
was quietly raised from $8,000 to 
$12,000 per annum. He was cheered 
when he heaped contempt upon the 
“miserable coal camps of West Vir- 
ginia” (non-unionized) and _ said 
that union miners would never let 
their standard be determined by 
“the hungriest unfortunates whom 
the non-union operators can em- 
ploy.” To signalize the U. M. W.’s 
proud defense of their present 
$7.50 minimum for six hours work, 
one Gus Smith would intermittently 
break into song, and the U. M. W. 
band of Monongahela, W. Va., led 
by one B. V. Bork, would trumpet 
the chorus, while galleries echoed 
the words: 


“We'll say with John L. Lewis: 
We'll never take a backward 
step!” 


WOMEN 


Birthday Party 


It is only natural that St. Valen- 
tine’s Day should be the birthday 
of the only baby of the most popu- 
lar lady of the land. Paulina R. 
Longworth, daughter of Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth and Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth, will bé two 
years old on Feb. 14, 1927. Would 
it not be delightful if certain in- 
teresting ladies of official Wash- 
ington should be invited to the 
home of Mrs. Longworth to cele 
brate the day by inscribing little 
stories in Paulina’s memory book? 
In order to serve history faithfully, 
it would be best for each of these 
—— to describe herself accurate- 
y. 

Mrs. Longworth, the hostess, 
would of course lead the way: “As 
a child I was shy; as a girl I ra 
hurdle races over the White House 
furniture; today I do what I please 
and enjoy it thoroughly. There are 
certain days that I like to recall: 
the day that I dined with my fav- 
orite monarch, the late King E¢- 
ward VII .. . the day I was 
banished to New York from Wash- 
ington by my father, Theodore 
Roosevelt, because I had bet on the 
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horse races ... the day I wore red 
riding breeches when presented to 
the Emperor of Korea (it was on 
this trip to the Orient that my 
romance with Nicholas Longworth 
ripened) . . . the day of our 
wedding at the White House when 
Congress adjourned without giving 
a reason, for fear of establishing 
a precedent ... the day (19 years 
later) that Paulina was born and 
the nation rejoiced. 


“There is many a story which 
people like to tell to show that 
I am a harum-scarum princess. 
Here are some of them. Long 
before such things were socially 
approved, I stepped out into the 
middle of a ballroom, danced a 
solo turkey trot, smoked a cigaret. 
Ladies gasped; I had fun. One 
afternoon a woman was telling sev- 
eral of us about the miserable con- 
dition of her health. Suddenly I 
asked her: ‘Have you ever tried 
standing on your head? .. . It 
acts like a charm.’ I borrowed 
a safety pin, fastened the hem of 
my skirt between my knees, put 
a cushion on the floor, shot my 
legs into the air, remained poised 
fora moment. Said I: ‘There, you 
try that every day, and you won’t 
have lumbago or heart trouble.’ ... 
And only a fortnight ago, I read 
in the papers that I had ‘unmis- 
takably’ kicked my husband in the 
shins while he was escorting the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge at a 
charity ball last December. That 
was slow newsgathering, I think. 

“If people insist on my having 
hobbies, I shall re-iterate two. I 
like to put on long, black silk 
trousers and listen to my husband 
play the violin. He does it beau- 
tifully. Then I like to sit in the 
gallery and listen to debates in 
Congress, particularly in the Sen- 
ate. Some say that I could be 
elected Senator from Ohio, if I 
said the word. However, I am too 
busy now caring for Paulina to 
think of stump speaking.” 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge: “Some 
say that if I had not married Cal- 
vin Coolidge, I would have become 
the ideal dean of a women’s college. 
But the wives of Presidents, as 
well as deans, must have tact. 
That, my friends tell one ayother, 
is my most important character- 
istic. Then too, as everyone 
knows, I love flowers, am an able 
gardener, play the piano, keep an 
accurate baseball score, knit. An 
enterprising researcher -once an- 
nounced that I am the first co-ed 
to be the First Lady of the Land.” 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson: “After 
six years’ retirement from social 
life and after several pilgrimages 
to Europe, I am again active in 
Washington functions. I have not 
yet reconciled myself to going 
where political enemies of my hus- 
band gather. Friends have been 


urging me to re-open by spacious 


home and begin entertaining. Oc- 
casionally I am seen as the din- 
ner partner of Senator David Igna- 
tius Walsh of Massachusetts.” 
Mrs. Charles Gates Dawes: “Last 
week, the Vice President and I 
celebrated our 38th wedding an- 
niversary, received a flood of con- 
gratulations. I am usually content 


© Fotograms 
Youne Auice (aGep 5) 
“As a child I was shy.” 


to let my politically pugmacious 
husband occupy the spotlight. He 
does it so spectacularly. It seems 
to have become our duty to eat all 
the dinners that Washington people 
would like to have the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge enjoy. As the 
social buttresses of the Adminis- 
tration, we rarely find time for a 
quiet evening at home.” 

Mrs. Peter Goelet Gerry, former- 
ly Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt: “I 
am a busy woman. Last week I 
was elected president of the Con- 
gressional Club [the most import- 
ant feminine-political-social posi- 
tion in Washington]. I manage my 
onetime husband’s large estates in 
Biltmore, N. C. Since my mar- 
riage to Senator Gerry of Rhode 
Island I go to the Capitol almost 
half as much as Mrs. Longworth. 
At balls I have heard it whispered 
that I dress like an empress.” 

Mrs. Dwight Filley Davis: “Ten- 
nis is the sport I love. In fact, 
I met my husband, donor of the 
famed Davis Cup, at a_ tennis 
tournament in Switzerland. In 
Washington we entertain frequent- 
ly; some say I am the best dressed 
of the Cabinet wives.” 

Mrs. James John Davis: “I am 
essentially a home woman. I de- 
vote much time and care to my 
five children—James, Jane, Jean, 








Joan and Jewel.” 

Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover: “The 
society columns say that I am 
one of the least seen and most 
admired women in ‘official Wash- 
ington. Like Mrs. Coolidge, I have 
few intimates and many friends in 
the Capital. My hobby is Girl 
Scouts.” 

Other famed Washington women 
who might inscribe illuminating 
monographs in Paulina Longworth’s 
memory book are: Mrs. James W. 
Wadsworth Jr., who fought against 
woman suffrage; Mrs. Harry S. 
New, amateur cinema exhibitor; 
Mrs. William E. Borah, mouse-like 
in comparison with her tigercat 
husband; Mrs. John P. Hill, stylish 
wife of a swanky husband; Mrs. 
William Howard Taft, music critic 
and enthusiast; Mrs. Curtis D. Wil- 
bur, able cook; Mrs. Frederick H. 
Gillett, wife of a Senator and one- 
time widow of a Congressman, 
hence, interested in politics; Mrs. 
Louis D. Brandeis, who writes poet- 
ry; Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg, able 
hostess; Mrs. Thomas D. Schall, 
who is eyes and inspiration for her 
blind husband; Baroness de Cartier, 
doyenne of the Diplomatic Corps 
and most beautifully gowned 
woman in Washington. ° 


JUDICIARY 
Juvenile Judge Out 


Last week the Colorado Supreme 
Court handed down a decision de- 
claring that Benjamin Barr Lind- 
sey was, on Nov. 4, 1924, illegally 
re-elected to the judgeship of the 
Denver Juvenile Court. An ouster 
impended. 


The Denver Juvenile Court, if 
not the first in the world, was the 
first to have almost arbitrary pow- 
ers—over parents as well as chil- 
dren—for aid or correction. Ben- 
jamin B. Lindsey was its “father” 
and has been its only judge. The 
important cases he has heard in a 
dim secluded office. They make 
good stories. The “trouble” is 
nearly always sex. Last year, 
1,000 girls came to him; 800 “had 
not let mother in on the secret.” 
In one case, the Judge will per- 
sonally arrange for the baby to be 
smuggled away at birth to a child- 
less couple. In another, he will 
summon a proud citizen and make 
him agree to let his son marry 
the grocer’s daughter. Almost 
always he fixes it. But, in 26 
years, he has found that what 
happens sexually is so different 
from the current sex-mores that 
he has finally (Time, Jan. 24) 
come out for a change in the 
law to permit trial or “Compan- 
ionate” marriages. 


His views have nothing to do 
with ouster from office. The il- 





legality of his election is a story 
beginning and ending in Precinct 
6 of District J. It happens to be 
the Jewish precinct of Denver, and 
in the autumn of 1924 was marked 
“easy” by the politicians of both 
sides. The Repub‘icans said they 
wanted a'l the votes for State Sen- 
ators—the Democrats could have 
the rest. One of Judge Lindsey’s 
minor assistants asked the pre- 
cinct-tsar to “look after Ben out 
there,” and paid him $25. The 
vote-counters counted the votes to 
make the answer come out right, 
and Judge Lindsey, among others, 
was elected. His opponent, one 
Royal R. Graham, died violently 
soon after, “and not of suicide,” 
said his family. At Mrs. Graham’s 
request the Supreme Court said 
none of the votes of Precinct 6 
wou'd be legally counted. That done, 
Judge Lindsey has no right to his 
post since, in a Republican land- 
slide, he, a Democrat, was only 
able to win by the 100 odd votes 
of Precinct 6. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Fish’s People 


In the latest Who’s. Who, search- 
ers may read that the Congress- 
man from the 26th district of New 
York State is Hamilton Fish, born 
1849, son of President Grant’s 
famed Secretary of State. It is a 
mistake. It is also a joke, for the 
mistake has persisted in Who’s 
Who for two editions. 

Washington reporters laugh at 
it. They say it has point, that the 
thing about the Fish family is that 
its generations are close to one 
another. 

Last week the man who is Con- 
gressman—Hamilton Fish Jr., born 
1888—talked in terms of genera- 
tions: “When this country reaches 
a population of two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty million peo- 
ple . . . some overt act of Mexico 
will force us to go down there. If 
it does, I hope we will go to stay 
and bring two or three million 
Americans down there to. bring 
law and order to that God-forsaken 
country.” 

Congressman Fish, linked and 
acquainted with the past, speaks 
easily of the future. 

When the population of British 
America was about 2,000,000, Nich- 
olas Fish, 18, rose to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel in Washington’s 
Army. 

His son Hamilton became Secre- 
tary of State, U. S. population be- 
ing 50,000,000. 

Hamilton’s son, Hamilton, 
worked for his father as private 
secretary and was Speaker of the 
House of the New York Assembly, 
when the U. S. population was 
70,000,000 (1895-96). He later 
went to Congress. 


Hamilton’s - son - Hamilton’s son, 
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© Wide World 
HAMILTON FisH JR. 


The “Who’s Who” bungled 


Hamilton, became captain of the 
Harvard football eleven which lost 
to Yale 8-0. But it took this Fish 
only three years to graduate cum 
laude. He has been in Congress 
for three terms and is not yet 40. 
His family is like a switchboard, 
through which his mind can plug 
in quickly to any period in U. S. 
history. His family has dealt with 
Latin-American countries before. 
His grandfather once brought peace 
to four of them. If Hamilton Fish 
Jr. predicts conquest of Mexico, it 
is not the boasting of an upstart, 
though it may be the _ patriotic 
arrogance of a man in whose sight 
100 years are but as a session of 
Congress. 


McAdooing, McUndootng 


In Toledo, William Gibbs McAdoo 
(“I had almost forgotten his 
name,” shouted Senator Bruce on 
the floor of the Senate) addressed 
a meeting of lawyers. He flayed 
the enemies of Prohibition. He 
flayed the evil existing, socially 
and politically, in large centres of 
population. Next day the time of 
the Senate was consumed with 
Democratic jabberdash and poly- 
wrangle. Pro-Smith Wets raged at 
McAdoo “bigotry.” Anti-Smith 
Drys lauded the services of Mr. 
McAdoo as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (1913-18) but regretted that 
he had felt called upon to re- 
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enter the Presidential lists in the 
Toledo manner. 

Senator Edwards: “He is as dead 
politically as a dried herring and 
knows it.” 

Senator Bruce: “He is dead and 
doesn’t know it.” 

Earnest Democrats commented 
that the Democratic Party would 
be soon dead it McAdooing and Me- 
Undooing continued. 


Potent Secretary 


Alfred Emanuel Smith gets $10,- 
000 a year for being Governor of 
New York. One George B. Groves 
gets $12,000 for being his secretary 
and assistant. Last week a resolu- 
tion to amend the State Constitu- 
tion to permit the Governor to be 
paid $25,000 was introduced in the 
Legislature. 


Gutted 


In 1881, Chester A. Arthur, pol- 
ished but unimportant politician, 
became Vice President of the U. §. 
In the same year President Gar- 
field was assassinated and Mr. 
Arthur became President. Oath of 
office was administered at his home 
on the first floor apartment of No. 
123 Lexington Ave., Manhattan. 
Last week that floor was gutted 
by fire. 


In Chicago 


Chicago’s “outer drive” (speed- 
way over reclaimed lake-swamp land 
from North Side to South Side) 
will be named for Viking Leif 
(pronounced Life) Ericsson. Rea- 
son: he may have discovered Amer- 
ica before Columbus; Columbus is 
now commonplace as thoroughfare 
designation; local Norwegians were 
active. 

Said the Chicago Tribune: 
“Everybody speaks of it as the 
Outer drive. That is a good name 
because it is a natural one and 
a descriptive one. The _ best 
place names in cities are the 
natural ones.... We cite the 
Lake Shore drive, Broadway, 
the Boston Common. These names 
are right. They do not offend by 
disproportion. They come naturally 
to the tongue. They have char- 
acter. They belong to the thing. 
Why strain for a better name when 
the Outer drive is so certain the 
right one?” 


Sweat Box 


Twenty convicts said the food 
was foul. The Governor of Florida 
said it was the best in Florida. 
Twenty convicts were put in sweat 
boxes* where they can 1) eat bread, 
2) drink water, 3) think, 4) sweat. 


*A sweat box is 1) “a small cell for Te 
fractory prisoners,” 2) “a room in whic! 
the process of sweating a prisoner % 
carried on.” 
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Flogging O.K. 


In Raleigh, the North Carolina 
Supreme Court last week deter- 
mined that flogging of convicts in 
the Tar Heel State is legal. 


Joke 


“At the national capitol, one 
Robert Wilson, new page boy, rushed 
through the lobbies, encountered 
one Harry J. Brown, cried that a 
roll-call vote was on. Mr. Brown 
told Page Wilson to rush _ back 
and vote for him. Page Wilson, 
in the Chamber, did so, crying 
‘Aye’ when the clerk staccatoed 
‘Browne.’* Talley clerks were star- 
tled by the treble. It was discov- 
ered that Harry Brown, page-teas- 
er, is correspondent of the Salt 
Lake City Tribune.” 

A tale to this effect was tele- 
graphed throughout the land. Next 
day, Representative Sinnott, of 
Oregon said the tale was correct 
except that Correspondent Brown 
had nothing to do with it. He, 
_ had managed the whole 
joke. 


“Disgrace to Massachusetts” 


“There are ten acres of land in 
France that are a disgrace to the 
State of Massachusetts. . . . Nine 
acres of that land was bought by 
the people of Massachusetts in 
1920, for $20,000, to become a 
War Memorial; and the _ tenth 
acre was given by the adjacent 
community of St. Mihiel. . .. The 
Sacred Rocks of St. Mihiel overlook 
that land. Moreover it is on the 
main highway between St. Mihiel 
and Verdun. . . .” Thus cried Rep- 
resentative Slater Washburn of 
Worcester in the State Legislature 
of Massachusetts last week, and 
went on to explain himself as fol- 
lows: 

“The Mayor of St. Mihiel, the 
Municipal Council and the Curé 
have all complained! When they 
look to find what the Massachu- 
setts memorial is they see a wide- 
open speakeasy run by squatters. 
It is a dump with old shacks and 
tumble down buildings on it. The 
French authorities cannot  inter- 
a ae it is Massachusetts terri- 


5 Representative Washburn 
ls a young Harvard man (class of 
1920), a onetime baseballer, popu- 
lar, prominent. 


CRIME 


Machine Guns 


In Chicago, met a subcommittee 
of the National Crime Commission. 
It examined an exhibit of gunman’s 
gear. The ablest speaker present 


*Edward Everts Browne, Republican, 
Tepresents the Eighth Wisconsin District. 


| 
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SLATER WASHBURN: 


“It is a dump!” 
(See col. 1) 


was Newton D. Baker, War-time 
Secretary of War. Said he: 

“It is idiotic rubbish to talk of 
people protecting their lives with 
a pistol A notion seems to be 
abroad in the land that the people 
have rights to protect themselves 
and must have a revolver to do so. 
We ought to ask the chiefs of po- 
lice here if they know of a single 
case in which a citizen was helped 
in an encounter with a gunman by 
being armed himself.” 

Ogden Livingston Mills, defeated 
candidate for Governor of New 
York, and newly appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
despatched a speech by mail: 

“Machine guns are now being 
sold openly and without restriction 
by hardware and sporting goods 
dealers. I am informed that in 
Chicago a reputable hardware deal- 
er bought two of these machines 
in Chicago and sold them to crim- 
inal gangsters there. 

“There is no justification for such 
a state of affairs and I suggest 
that Congress be asked to place an 
embargo forbidding the importation 
of all machine guns except by the 
government. Further, that a 200% 
tax be put on all machine guns 
sold by American manufacturers.” 


PROHIBITION 


Non-Drinkers 


To a Sunday audience in Balti- 
more, Senator Heflin said: “There 
are so few wet advocates in the 
Senate they could be put inside a 
taxicab.” 

Pleased, Senator Heflin later 
quoted himself on the Senate floor. 


Up bounded Senator Bruce (father- 
in-law of Andrew Mellon’s 
daughter): “Well, the number of 
senators who decline a drink when 
it is offered to them could be put 
into a smaller cubic content than a 
taxicab.” 

Senator Willis: “I hope there is 
nothing personal about that re- 
mark. If so, I shall resent it vig- 
orously.” 

Senator Bruce: “Oh, no, I ab- 
solve the senator from Ohio, the 
mouthpiece of the Anti-Saloon 
League, Senator Sheppard of Texas 
and Senator Jones of Washington.” 

No Senator requested him to add 
their names to the non-drinking 
list. 


Wo. TU. 


In Washington, the National 
W. C. T. U. (Mrs. Ella A. Boole, 
President) closed its midwinter 
conference after appealing to public 
officials to abstain from drinking; 
to society leaders, magazine editors, 
cinema producers to _ stigmatize 
drinking as bad form. The Union- 
ists visited President Coolidge and 
announced that the “national con- 
science” was “awakening.” Four 
Washington débutantes quit usher- 
ing for the Union. Praised for 
having vowed neither to smoke nor 
to drink, they were incensed. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Requiescat 


Famed U. S. architects such as 
the firm of Cram & Ferguson re- 
ceived within the past fortnight 
contracts for designs for eight 
chapels at European cemeteries 
where U. S. soldiers are buried: 


NUMBER Cost 
BuRIED COMPLETE 
$300,000 
140,000 
140,000 
110,000 
100,000 
90.000 
70,000 
50,000 


PLACE 

Romagne 
Fere-en-Tardenois ... 
Thiaucourt 

Belleau ... 

Suresnes . aces 1,506 
Somme ( ° 826 
Brookwood ......... 437 
Waereghem 365 

All are in France except Brook- 
wood, which is near London, and 
Waereghem, in Belgium. 

In addition, eight monuments will 
be erected, the largest in the 
Meuse-Argonne area. 

In addition, Navy monuments 
will be erected on the Island of 
Corfu and on the rock of Gibraltar. 


. . . 


Shrewd 


Huge crop having made cotton 
cheap, the Navy Department (which 
clothes 86,643 bluejackets) shopped 
last week for 760,000 undershirts, 
600,000 handkerchiefs, 800,000 
pair socks, all cotton. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Great Wind 


From Cologne in the Rhineland 
a huge German air liner droned 
up and away to London at 90 miles 
an hour. As it flew, roaring might- 
ily, over the English Channel, pas- 
sengers looked down at a plodding 
tug, a pudgy craft capable of per- 
haps eight miles per hour. 

Slowly the tug drew ahead of 
the air liner, for a great wind was 
blowing from England at almost 
90 miles per hour. The plane was 
speeding like an arrow through 
the wind and yet was standing still 
while the tugboat crept forward. 
At a touch of the pilot’s controls 
the air liner soared up to quiet 
air, sped on toward London, left the 
tug behind. 

Throughout England this great 
wind, so easily overcome by the 
airplane, blew down 150 telephone 
lines, blew up floods from several 
rivers, blew a_ steeplejack off the 
spire of St. Helen’s Church, London, 
killing him instantly, injured 300 
persons, killed 19 beside the poor 
steeplejack. 


Uncommon Clay 

Ripe, laughing wenches—half a 
score of them—took turns at danc- 
ing with their future King and Em- 


peror when Edward of Wales 
visited the excessively plebeian Lam- 
beth Carnival one night last week, 
and later moved on to quaff punch 
with sailors and their dolls at the 
Union Jack Club. 

His Royal Highness may be said 
to have spent the week slumming. 
One morning he burst in upon five 
different families dwelling in the 
London County Council tenements 
at Wadsworth; caught mothers red- 
handed at their washtubs; made 
daughters scarlet-cheeked at his 
presence. Thence he visited the 
White House, a hostel for bums in 
Settle Street. Everywhere his 
cheery, infectious smile brought a 
roar of welcome from those many 
voices named collectively “The 
voice of God.”* 

Meanwhile voices bereft of such 
Divinity, the voices of England’s 
old aristocracy, spoke without minc- 
ing of His Royal Highness. They 
recalled the oft quoted sneer which 
he may or may not have uttered 
when his only sister, Princess 
Mary, married Viscount Lascelles 
(Feb. 28, 1922). Said Edward of 
Wales, reputedly, on that occasion: 
“Every day I get commoner and 
commoner, and every day Lascelles 
gets royaler and royaler.” To Lord 
Lascelles and others of the landed 
peerage, the remark has seemed to 
have a backhand twist not inap- 
propriate to Slummer Edward. 

At present, with Her Royal High- 


*Vox populi, vox Dei—ALEUIN (800 
A. D.) 
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VISCOUNT LASCELLES 
“Every day he gets royaler and 
royaler.”—Wales 


ness the Duchess of York on the 
way to Australia (TIME, Jan. 17 
et seq.), the relations of Ed- 
ward of Wales with his sister were 
reported less cordial last week than 
is usual when his undoubtedly 


charming sister-in-law, the Duchess, . 


is in London. Elizabeth, Duchess 
of York, is, by now, quietly well- 
known for her ability to get Ed- 
ward into a good humor at family 
gatherings—especially toward 
Princess Mary and her husband, 
punctilious Lord Lascelles. 
Viscount Lascelles is 44, and still 
awaiting the death of his father, 
the Earl of Harewood, 80, sound as 
a cudgel. Though the King-Em- 
peror often hunts with the Earl of 
Harewood, His Majesty almost 
never visits Goldsborough Hall, the 
estate of Lord Lascelles and Prin- 











cess Mary. When the Queen-Em- 
press goes there it is noticed, 
moreover, that Lord Lascelles is 
usually away. From this state of 
affairs springs the suspicion, now 
current in court circles, that Vis. 
count Lascelles pointedly resents 
the King-Emperor’s neglect in not 
raising his rank since his marriage 
to Princess Mary.* 

Edward of Wales, irrepressible, 
does not conceal from Viscount 
Lascelles his satisfaction that the 
latter must await his father’s death 
to become an earl. From this un- 
spoken taunt springs the dislike 
between them which is common 
knowledge. Therefore, last week, 
British clubmen cackled loudly at 
a mot which Lord Lascelles was 
said to have made anent the Lon- 
don slumming exploits of Edward 
of Wales: “One would think he got 
near enough to the dirt at Melton 
Mowbray [the hunting centre where 
Edward has so often fallen off his 
horse into the mud].” 


“‘Gladstone’s Seraglio” 

Captain Peter Emmanuel Wright, 
onetime Assistant Secretary to the 
Allied Supreme War Council, now 
a London journalist, ripped open 
not long ago a crisp envelope, 
read: 


Mr. Peter Wright: 


Your garbage about Mr. Glad- 
stone in your book, Portraits and 
Criticisms’}+ has come to my knowl- 
edge. -You are a liar. 

Because you slander a dead man, 
you are a coward. 

And because you think the public 
will accept inventions from such 
as you, you are a fool. 

(Signed) GLADSTONE. 


As Captain Wright perused this 
letter from Viscount Gladstone, son 
of the great “Mr. Gladstone,” an- 
other letter from Viscount Glad- 
stone was’ delivered to _ the 
Secretary of the exclusive Bath 
Club, to which both Captain Wright 
and Lord Gladstone belonged. “Mr. 
Wright is a foul fellow!” ran this 
second letter; and as a_ result 
Captain Wright was dropped from 
the Bath Club. 

Irate, Captain Wright sued the 
Club, and recovered $625 damages 
“for loss of club amenities, and 
injury to his reputation.” Said 
Justice Horridge, in awarding 
damages: “Captain Wright is jus- 
tified in thinking that in calling 
him ‘a liar, a coward and a fool, 


*His Majesty did, however, create him 4 
Knight of the Garter. 

+TimeE, July 26, 1926, quoted the passage 
referred to: ‘Mr. Gladstone .. . [i. e. Queen 
Victoria’s great prime minister] 
the great tradition, since observed by 9 
many of his followers and successors with 
such pious fidelity: in public to speak the 
language of the highest and strictest prin 
ciples and in private to pursue and p 
every sort woman.” 
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Viscount Gladstone employed the 
janguage of the pantry rather than 
that of the House of Lords.” 
Americans who read this ex- 
change of compliments in the press 
pictured Viscount Gladstone as a 
young pup, for all his peerage, a 
loud and foul-mouthed lord. Had 
Captain Wright rested content with 


© Keystone 


YounG GLADSTONE 
“Mr. Wright is foul fellow!” 


$625 damages, he and his charges 
against the late Prime Minister 
would have seemed vindicated. 
But Captain Wright, having drawn 
blood, or rather golden damages, 
tried for more. He brought suit 
for libel against Viscount Glad- 
stone, who happens not to be “a 
young pup,” is aged 73. 

The whole complexion of the 
afair altered as Captain Wright 
testified last week on his own be- 
half and was cross-examined by 
lord Gladstone’s attorneys. At the 
trial Lord and Lady Gladstone sat 
together, venerable, glacial; and 
in the visitors’ gallery sat famed 
(though slightly passé) dramatist 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero; the Rt. 
Hon. Thomas P. O’Connor, “Father 
of the House of Commons”; Lady 
Milner and many another. 
Testimony. Said Captain Wright: 
“The late Prime Minister William 
Ewart Gladstone was a gross sen- 
sualist. ... At a meeting of the 
Supreme War Council Lord Milner 
said of Mr. Gladstone that his 
Policies were governed by ‘his 
seraglio’. ... Lord Morley once 
tld me that Lord Granville told 
him he had known five of Queen 
Victoria’s Prime Ministers who had 
committed adultery. I am_ sure 
that Mr, Gladstone must have been 











one of these.*...The actress 
Lillie Langtry, ‘The Jersey Lily,’ 
was well-known in the U. S. to be 
Mr. Gladstone’s mistress. ... An- 
other was Olga Novikov whom the 
Tsarist Governmént sent to England 
especially to fascinate him, in the 
"70s. ... I have even talked with 
a former steeple-chase jockey who 
said that Mr. Gladstone once tried 
to flirt with his girl: ...I once 
met a man called Cecil Gladstone 
who is said to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘illegitimate son’... .” 

Cross Examination. Lord Glad- 
stone’s attorney, Mr. Norman 
Birkett, began to cross examine. 
Said he: “Captain Wright, you 
quote Lord Milner, who is now 
dead, as saying that Mr. Gladstone 
had a ‘seraglio’.... Do you know 
that Mr. T. P. O’Connor once 
quoted that same phrase from Lord 
Milner with the comment: ‘It was 
with this disrespectful word 
[“seraglio”] uttered with a laugh, 
that Lord Milner spoke of Mr. 
Gladstone’s devoted wife and 
daughter.’ ” 

Captain Wright:  “‘Seraglio,’ 
could not mean ‘wife and daughter.’ 
Here is a dictionary to prove it. 
[Shouting] It» “never did mean 
such a thing, does not and never 
WH! sos 

Mr. B: “Captain, do you know 
that at the time you allege these 
amours on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone he was over 70 years of age?” 

Captain W: “Yes, that was the 
astonishing thing about.Mr. Glad- 
stone. He had these affairs be- 
tween 70 and 80.” 


Mr. B: “Apart from the fact 
that a man now dead told you that 
Mr. Gladstone, in his old age, had 
this intrigue with an actress [Lillie 
Langtry] did you make any fur- 
ther inquiry?” 
areas W: “No. Why should 


Mr. B: “Can you adduce any 
proof that Olga Novikov was ever 
Mr. Gladstone’s mistress?” 


Captain W: “Lord Malmes- 
bury once told me that detectives 
assigned to guard Mr. Gladstone 
were incensed at having to stand 
outside her house all night and then 
accompany him to early morning 
prayer.” 


Mr. B: “Your ‘evidence’ appears 


*Queen Victoria’s Prime Ministers: 


PRIME NUMBER OF 
MINISTERS MINISTRIES 


Sir Robert Peel 

Earl Russell 

Edward Stanley, Earl of Derby 

George Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen 

Viscount Henry Palmerston 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field 

William Ewart Gladstone 

Robert Gascoyne-Cecil, Marquess of 
Salisbury 

Archibald Philip Primrose, Earl of 
Rosebery 1 











-fectly well 


to be mere gossip. . . . May I ask 
if it is really Mr. Cecil Gladstone 
who, you claim to have heard, is 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘illegitimate son’?” 

Captain W: “Yes. I made no 
investigation, naturally. But sev- 
eral people in Eastbourne, where 
he lived, told me that.” 


Mr. B: (after producing Cecil 
Gladstone’s birth certificate, show- 
ing him to be the son of a cousin 
of the Prime Minister): “Now, 
Captain, do you still maintain that 
Cecil Gladstone is an _ illegitimate 
son of William Ewart Gladstone?” 

Captain W: “Why, no. Not af- 
ter that entry.” 

The Presiding Justice: “It is 
scandalous that such a_ charge 
should have been so lightly made 
and is now withdrawn with such 
levity. ... Do you, Captain Wright, 
explicitly withdraw all you have 
said about Mr. Cecil Gladstone’s 
legitimacy?” 

Captain W: “Certainly, my Lord, 
entirely... .” 

Reaction. Though the hearing 
continued last week, public sym- 
pathy ebbed sharply from Captain 
Wright. Public curiosity was 
aroused, however, by a_ cryptic 
statement from Bishop Talbot in 
the Liverpool Post: 

“I know perfectly well what was 


© International 
Actress LANGTRY 


Well-known in the U.S. 


Mr. Gladstone’s attitude, at once 
stainless, austere and chivalrous, 
regarding the relations between 
men and women. I know also per- 
what actions of his, 
noble in purpose, gave occasion for 
odious suggestions. .. .” 
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Precedent Broken 


Deputies elected to the _ Déail 
Eireann (Irish Free State Cham- 
ber of Deputies) by the Irish Re- 
publicans or Sinn Feiners* have 
heretofore abstained from taking 
their seats, as a protest backing up 
their claim (Time, Nov. 22) that 
“The Irish Free State is not Irish, 
is not free and is not a state.” 

But last week one Deputy, Dan 
Breen, a Sinn Feiner, took his 
courage in both hands and took his 
seat in the Dail. He was_ not 
mobbed, but famed Eamon de Val- 
era, onetime self-styled “President 
of the Irish Republic,” said sorrow- 
fully: “We deeply regret Breen’s 
action.” 


At Kutta Nagar 


Some thousands of dogs grew 
vexed, last week, in the famed 
Kutta Nagar (Dog City) built near 
Baroda by the rich and pious Hin- 
du Shet Arjunial. He, conscious 
that it is a Hindu sin for man or 
beast to kill, has impounded dogs 
innumerable in a 300-acre tract 
completely floored with cement so 
that not even a mouse can get in 
to be killed. There pups eat pan- 
cakes—or starve—and big dogs get 
no better fare than nutted bis- 
cuits. Last week the dogs rebelled, 
as by a secret animal accord, sat 
back on their haunches and poured 
out shuddering howls. .. . 

Distracted, the rich and pious 
Shet Arjunlal dashed about like 
a Mexican jumping-bean on a skil- 
let. When told that one dog had 
leaped over a barrier, chewed off 
the ear of another dog and eaten 
it, Shet Arjunlal tore his garments. 

Wailing, he caused the howling 
cur to be led before him. A stern 
judge, he sentenced the ear-eating 
canine to fast for two days. Weep- 
ing, he cried: “Oh, sinful dog, how 
do I know that mine own father 
may not have transmigrated into 
thee? Lest I punish him in thee for 
this sin, I will fast with thee these 
two days.” 


Swan Battalion 


Three hundred pure white swans, 
fat, sluggard, stupid, sacred to the 
Hindu God Brahma, have been car- 
ried immemorially as a heavy and 
increasing charge on the budget 
of Jammu & Kashmir, famed In- 
dian dual realm. 

For the swan battalion a guard 
of 6006 soldiers has been main- 
tained, with swan-priests and swan- 
caretakers swelling the number of 
swan-attendants to 1,043. Daily 
these pampered birds waddled forth, 
led by a cream-colored First Swan, 
between lines of soldiers. For an 


*Sinn Fein is pronounced “Shin Fayn” 
and means literally “We Ourselves.” 











swans waddled was blocked to other 
traffic. Then they waddled into 
their sacred pool, swam like 300 
small white clouds serenely on the 
waters, quacked, splashed, fought, 
co-habited and waddled back at eve 
to their holy swan house.... 

All this continued until last 
week, Then the Maharaja, Col. 
His Highness Sir Hari Singh* 
shrewdly announced that to honor 
300 of his “favorite” courtiers he 
would present to each a_ sacred 
swan. By this means the Hindu 
clergy, who had absolutely re- 
fused to let the swans be done 
away with, were disarmed. The 
swan battalion and its 1,043 re- 
tainers were clipped from the bud- 
get. But in the princely houses to 
which the swans were sent there 
was wailing. ... 

The term “White Elephant” orig- 
inated, as Siamese know, from the 
practice of the ancient Siamese 
kings in presenting to courtiers 
whom they wished to ruin a white 
and therefore sacred elephant, the 
upkeep of which, including the hire 
of hundreds of attendants, was 
enough to bankrupt any man of 
modest fortune. 


GERMANY 
New Cabinet 


The German Nationalist (Mon- 
archist) party came to the end of 
its long and bitter struggle against 
Republican Germany last week, 
and definitely abandoned hope of 
restoring the Hohenzollerns. By a 
grim paradox this decision was 
made on the 68th birthday of Wil- 
helm II. The occasion was the 
formation of a new Cabinet by 
Chancellor Wilhelm Marx, whose 
old Cabinet resigned some weeks 
ago (TIME, Dec. 27). Chancellor 
Marx took into his new Cabinet 
four Nationalist ministers, after 
their party had acceded to the four 
following conditions: 

1) explicit acceptance of the validity 
of the present Republican State ;+ 

2) adherence to the League 
Locarno Pacts; 

3) acceptance of the principle of ob- 
taining evacuation of the Rhineland solely 
through a closer rapproachement with 
France ; 

4) acceptance of a program of reform 
throughout the German Army which will 
insure its loyalty to the Republic. 


As Wilhelm of Doorn read these 
terms and knew that his onetime 
Nationalist supporters had accepted 
them, his birthday must have been 
bitter. With German tact, the Na- 
tionalists despatched to Doorn in- 


dividually hundreds of birthday 


and the 


*Known to prurient occidentals as “Mr. 
A,” the victim of a “frame up” or 
“badger game” worked on him by English 
blackmailers in Paris (Time, Dec. 15, 1924). 

7Since acceptance of this condition was 
a complete about face for the Nationalists, 
they were allowed to weasel their acceptance 
for electioneering purposes by declaring 
that although they accept the German 
Republic de facto they do not admit the 
validity de jure of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion on which it rests. 











presents and almost a_ thousand 
birthday baskets of flowers. At 
the same time they collectively 
pledged themselves to uphold the 
—— against the Hohenzollerns, 

hat cause has produced this 
vital, epochal change? 

Great Man? Last week revealed 
that if Old Paul von Hindenburg 
is not a great man he is a man 
with whom greatness abides. The 
German people have never doubted 
it—not though he seems “too old”; 
not though Herr Erich Ludendorff 
was supposed to be his “real 
brains”; not even though it has 
been said that as President he has 
been the ponderous wooden puppet 
of the Nationalists. 

One by one their sneers have 
grown blunted. Old Paul is not 
“too old” it seems, for the many 
duties of a President. If Herr 
Ludendorff supplied his “War 
brains,” President Hindenburg still 
possesses enough of his own for 
peace times. And last week he dis- 
proved the charge that he is the 
tool of the Nationalists by sending to 
Chancellor Marx a long letter on 
the basis of which the Nationalists 
laid aside their former prejudices 
and joined the Government. 

Writing with a broad goose quill 
Old. Paul von Hindenburg instruct: 
ed Chancellor Marx as follows: 


Hindenburg’s Letter: “The 
Reich’s foreign and domestic politi- 
cal situation demands a_ strong 
workable Government. A Govern- 
ment will be able to function more 
successfully if it is supported by a 
majority in the Reichstag.* The 
construction of such a _ majority 
through inclusion of the Left par- 
ties is for the present at least 
impossible. Efforts to create a 
Government supported only by the 
middle parties have failed. 

“I therefore request’ you, Herr 
Chancellor, to undertake the con- 
struction of a Government on the 
basis of a majority of the middle 
tlass parties in the Reichstag with 
the most effective haste. 

“At the same time I appeal to 
she Reichstag factions concerned to 
ay aside their personal doubts and 
lifferences in the interest of the 
Fatherland, to unite in collabora- 
tion under your leadership and to 
rally behind the Government. which 
is resolved to work, not for or 
against individual parties, but 
faithful to the Constitution for the 
good of the Fatherland.” 

Significance. Statesmen deemed 
that the Herr President deserved 
all praise for thus squarely putting 
up to his own Nationalist friends 
the issue of joining the Government 
at the price of supporting the Re 
public. This was an act of genuine 
statesmanship, of greatness, yet It 

*All recent German Cabinets have nt 
had a majority; but have been of the 
“Little Coalition” type, steering unstably 
between a strong Right and a strong Left 


neither of which was quite strong enough 
to hold the Government itself. 
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must be remembered that many 
another German statesman _pre- 
pared the ground for the bold step 
which the Herr President took, 
and forced the Nationalists to take 
last week. 

Foreign Minister Stresemann, 
and Dr. Luther in his long terms 
as Finance Minister and sometimes 
Chancellor, have built up the po- 
litical and financial base upon 
which the new Republic squarely 
rests. Dr. Luther is out of politics 
at present, was elected a Krupp 
director last week. But Dr. Strese- 
mann continues at the Foreign 
Office. So does Dr. Gessler, Min- 
ister of Defense since 1920, a 
prodigious record. It is these 
statesmen of the middle parties, 
the “Little Coalition” men, who 
have wrought the ship of the 
Republic so strong that last week 
the Nationalists saw no option but 
to climb aboard. 

The New Cabinet, as presented 
0 President Hindenburg last week, 
though still requiring to be con- 
frmed in office by the Reichstag: 
Chancellor and Minister of Occupied Areas 
—Dr. WILHELM MARX (Centrist). 

Vice Chancellor and Minister of the Interior 
—Dr. OSKAR HERGT (German Nation- 
alist). 

Foreign Minister—Dr. GUSTAV STRESE- 
MANN (People’s Party). 

Finance Minister—Herr KOEHLER 
trist). 

Minister of Economicsa—Dr. JULIUS CUR- 
TIUS (People’s Party). 

Minister of Labor—Dr. HEINRICH BRAUNS 
(Centrist). 

Minister of Justice—-WALTHER GRAEF 
(German Nationalist). 

Minister of Defense—Dr. OTTO GESSLER 
(Independent) .* 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs—Dr. 
WALTHER SCHAETZEL ~ (Bavarian 
People’s Party). 

Minister of Communications—Dr. WIL- 
HELM KOCH (German Nationalist). 


Minister of Agriculture and Food—MARTIN 
SCHIELE (Germa: Nationalist). 


FRANCE 
Stabilized 


Premier Poincaré transferred to 
U. S. banks last week $8,200,000 
worth of gold, which arrived 
safely at Manhattan and _was 
placed to the account of the Bank 


of France. 

Said Premier Poincaré in Paris: 
‘The Government has now held 
the frane stable at approximately 
2% to the dollar and 123 to the 
pound since the first of the year 
(TIME, Jan. 3). ... The Govern- 
ment will do everything in_ its 
power to maintain this stability, 
and will continue to buy and sell 
francs at this rate until further 
tice. . . .” 


_—. 


(Cen- 


*Formerly a Democrat, he resigned from 
his party last week, since it had come to 
pose his consistent championship of “the 
military’”’ against “the politicians,” an at- 
titude which has won him the strong sup- 
port of Old Soldier von Hindenburg. 





RUMANIA 
3 Women, 3 Children 


The abdicated Crown Prince 
Carol of Rumania was _ sitting 
quietly on a divan at his Paris 


Ziz1 & CHILD 
“Papa! Papa!” 
home one morning last week. Be- 


side him sat a red-haired Rumanian 
Jewess, Mme. Magda Lupescu. A 


© International 
Exena & CuHILp 
No Papa-picketers, they. 
prying world knows that they re- 
side together and that she is en- 


ceinte (TimE, Dec. 13). A _ sea 
coal fire glowed upon the hearth 








and Carol read aloud, in thoughtful 
domesticity, from the morning 
newspaper. 

Suddenly came a sound at the 
casement window. It was pushed 
open, and a_ seven-year-old boy 
climbed onto the sill. He was sup- 
ported by a weary, drawn-faced 
woman, Mme. Zizi Lambrino, one- 
time morganatic wife of Prince 
Caro!. The to-v-headed boy was 
their son, Mircea. 

“Papa! Papa!” he cried, “Mama 
and I want you to come home with 
us! We love you, Papa!” 

Mme. Lambrino screamed, 
clutched her side. Carol, vexed, 
rushed to the window, banged it 
shut and telephoned to the Pre- 
fect of Police. He demanded pro- 
tection against such picketing by 
his morganatic wife and her son 
whose legitimacy he does not rec- 
ognize. Soon two Parisian de- 
tectives were patrolling Carol’s 
yard. When little Mircea came 
next day with his mother and 
shouted “Papa! Papa!” from the 
gate, the detectives told him to 
move on. 


Simultaneously a very beantiful 
woman and a handsome child of 
five were en route to Italy from 
Rumania in a private car attached 
to the famed Simplon-Orient Ex- 
press. She was Elena,* Princess of 
Greece and Rumania, consort of 
the abdicated Prince Carol. Tho 
boy was their five-year-old son, 
Mihail, now Crown Prince of Ru- 
mania. Carol has not returned to 
reside with them since November, 
1925 when he left Rumania to at- 
tend the funeral of Alexandra, late 
Dowager Queen-Empress of Brit- 
ain. 

As the Simplon-Orient Express 
drew into Venice, newsgatherers 
watched to see if the royal salon 
car would remain coupled when the 
express puffed out toward Paris, 
toward , Carol. Was a_ Crown 
Prince soon to cry, “Papa! Papa!”? 

A greasy yardman uncoupled the 
royal car. The Rome train luxe 
backed in, and the car was 
coupled on. Next day His Majesty 
King Vittorio Emanuele of Italy 
entertained in state at Rome Prin- 
cess Elena and Crown Prince 
Mihail. Two days later the royal 
visitors. proceeded to Florence. 
There Princess Elena consulted her 
oculist; for, beautiful though she 
is, she is said to be losing her 
eyesight. Through a lady-in-wait- 
ing Princess Elena intimated her 
plans to the press: “Her Royal 
Highness declares absolutely false 
all rumors to the effect that she 
will meet the abdicated Crown 
Prince Carol while on her present 
trip. The sole intention of Her 


*Rumanian version of Helen, 
Helene, Eleanor, Nellie, Ellen. 


Helena, 
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Royal Highness in leaving Buchar- 
est is that her son, the Crown 
Prince, may escape the extremely 
rigorous winter of Rumania. From 
Florence she and our little Crown 
Prince will go to spend the rest 
of the winter at Rapallo [Italian 
Riviera].” 


HUNGARY 
Black Archduke 


Gleaming, silent, a grey limousine 
crossed the huge square before the 
House of Parliament at Budapest 
last week, and drew up at the mas- 
sive portal. A flunkey opened the 
door and out stepped a man clad all 
in black. Four blazing diamond 
brooches held in place the sole 
ornament of his costume, a green 
sash across his breast. He was the 
Archduke Albrecht of Habsburg, 
claimant to the Hungarian Throne 
(TimE, Jan. 24 et ante). 

As the Black Archduke passed 
through the Gate of Honor, two 
lines of guards with leopard skins 
thrown over their shoulders saluted. 
They saluted again when the three 
other Habsburg Archdukes_ en- 
tered: Archduke (“Papa”) Fried- 
rich (father of Albrecht); Archduke 
Josef, his mutton chop whiskers 
sprouting above a crimson field- 
marshal’s uniform; and his son, 
Archduke Franz, ec’ d in a golden 
tunic, lost in the high sable collar 
of his purple cape. 

Thus, amid the typical barbaric 
splendor beloved of Magyars, 
opened last week the newly consti- 
tuted Hungarian Upper House 
(Timz, Nov. 29). Not since 
World War days has such mag- 
nificence dazzled at Budapest. In 
the galleries sat the Habsburg 
Archduchesses, ablaze with gems. 
They even more than the men, 
hoped that the new MHungzrian 
Parliament would take up at last 
the question of who shall sit upon 
the Throne of Hungary, now held 
by the Hungarian Regent, Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya. 
Brusque, sailor-like, Admiral Hor- 
thy opened Parliament last -week 
with a short speech, crisp, non- 
committal. 

As he spoke there listened 240 
Senators, divided into six groups 
as follows: 1) the 4 Archdukes, 
by hereditary right;* and 34 rep- 
resentatives of the old Hungarian 
nobility, by election from that 
class; 2) 80 representatives of ur- 
ban and rural councils, elected for 
five year terms; 3) 30 representa- 
tives of the Roman Catholic, Pro- 
testant and Jewish faiths; 4) high 
dignitaries of the State, Judiciary, 
Army; 5) 40 Senators elected by 


*Habsburg Archdukes have this right if 
they satisfy all the following conditions: 
a) have resided five years in Hungary; 
b) own land in Hungary; c) speak and 
write Hungarian; d) are of age. 


Chambers of Commerce, Chambers 
of Agriculture, and representing 
“Big Business”; 6) 40 appointees 
nominated by the Cabinet and ap- 
pointed by the Regent. 


CHINA 


Dragon v. Lion 


The new and conquering Nation- 
alist Government of South China 
continued last week the slow encir- 
clement by its armies of the great 
international city of Shanghai. 

The Nationalist Foreign Minister 
Eugene Chen, issued a _ proclama- 
tion: “A great and impressive fact 
must be grasped by all: the Chi- 
nese question now is net what 
Great Britain and other powers 
may wish to grant China to meet 
‘the legitimate aspirations of the 
Chinese’; but the question is what 
China may justly grant to Great 
Britain and the other powers.” 

As the Chinese Dragon thus 
breathed defiance to the world, 
the British Lion wavered almost 
ludicrously irresolute last week. The 
British War ministry was very, 
very busy conditioning the Lion’s 
claws; but the British Foreign Of- 
fice was even busier wagging the 
Lion’s tail in a friendly, ingratiat- 
ing fashion. 

Sharp Claws. The British War 
Office announced that it would have 
20,000 British troops in China by 
the end of February. Ten thousand 
picked infantrymen, including a 
battalion of the crack Coldstream 
Guards, embarked at London last 
week for China, and 450 Punjabis 
from British India were rushed 
from Hongkong to Shanghai. 

News of these troop movements 
of course reached China by cable, 
and profoundly excited the Chinese. 
In North China, now nominally 
friendly to the foreigner, the great 
War Lord Chang Tso-lin spoke 
through his son, Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, in ominous fashion: 

“The British are sending large 
forces to China. They seem to be 
aiming at China’s throat. If for- 
eigners attempt to strangle China 
they soon will find the north and 
south joining in a common assault 
upon the invaders. Brothers fight 
within their own home, but when 
attacked from without they join 
forces.” 

Ingratiating Tail. When news of 
this threatening reaction in China 
to Britain’s mobilization reached 
London, Foreign Secretary Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain tried to calm the 
Chinese by issuing a most con- 
ciliatory statement. He said that 
Britain is now ready to change 
the whole status of foreigners in 
China as follows: 1) Remodeling of 
the system (“extraterritoriality’) 
whereby foreign malefactors in 
China have been tried before con- 
sular courts of their own nation. 


Britain now proposes that suits 
brought by Britons in China shall 
be tried by the Chinese courts; and 
suits brought against Britons shall 
be tried under Chinese law in the 
British consular courts. 2) “As re. 
gards Chinese taxation,” said Sir 
Austen, “we are prepared to make 
British subjects liable to pay the 
regular Chinese taxation not in- 
volving discrimination against Brit- 
ish subjects or goods. 

3) “As regards the British con- 
cession areas in China, we are pre- 
pared to enter into local arrange. 
ments according to particular cir. 
cumstances at each port, either for 
the amalgamation of the adminis- 
tration with the adjacent areas un- 
der Chinese control, or for some 
other methods of handing over the 
administration to the Chinese while 
assuring to the British community 
some voice in municipal matters, 

“In 1925 I said we would meet 
China half way. You will see that 
in this program we go much more 
than half way.” 

Unrecognized Governments. Sir 
Austen concluded: “For the mo- 
ment there can be no new treaty, 
for a treaty can only be signed and 
ratified with a recognized Govern- 
ment, and owing to the conditions 
produced by the civil war we can- 
not at present recognize any Gov- 
ernment in China as the Govern- 
ment of the whole country. 

“In the Far East, at any rate, 
we are a ‘nation of shopkeepers.’ 
All we want is to keep our shops 
open and be on good terms with our 
customers.” 


. 7 . 


The position of the U. S. with 
respect to China last week was set 
forth by President Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg (see NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS). 


MEXICO 
Enforcements Begin 


One hundred and_ seventy-nine 
permits to U. S. oil companies oper- 
ating in Mexico were canceled by 
the Calles Government last week, 
under the so-called confiscatory Mex- 
ican laws pertaining to land and oil 
(TimE, Jan. 25, 1926 et seq). The 
U. S. oil operators affected by these 
cancellations prepared to __ begin 
litigation through the Mexican 
courts to prevent actual seizure of 
their properties. 

There is a possibility that a test 
ease, if rushed, can be _ gotten 
through the Mexican Supreme 
Court by next May or June. The 
immediate effect of cancellation of 
permits was to throw some 3,000 
Mexican laborers who had operated 
the wells out of work. The Mex 
can Government appeared disposed 
to wait until the Mexican Supreme 
Court had ruled before taking ac 
tion to alleviate the situation. 
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uld meet “MY BROTHER-IN-LAW was visiting me. He had 
see that been eating Fleischmann’s Yeast for indigestion and 
ich more when he learned of my troubles he made me try it. I 
had been so troubled with indigestion and heartburn that 
nts. Sir I couldn’t sleep. It actually stopped my breath. I 
the mo- started eating Fleischmann’s Yeast with every meal. After 
w treaty, awhile my whole condition seemed to be relieved and 
ened and ae Nee literally ns Tam now entirely j 
Govern- well and holding down a secretarial position. . i 4 “I AM A VETERAN of the Spanish and 
onditions Mitprep M. Witiams, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. ; Wed Wend. Alia the tetien, 1 bed 
we can- , ’ attack of the Flu which left me in a much 
any Gov- a ge Ee P weakened condition. I was constantly 
Govern- < , troubled with constipation, headaches, and 


* ° ’ 
' Sens , dizziness. Then I learned of the wonderful 
any rate, ( 1 | y 4 benefits being obtained from Fleischmann’s 
okeepers.’ : Yeast and began eating it regularly. Now 


ur shops . my digestion is perfect and my constipation 
with our : has entirely disappeared.” 


: THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the Artuur E, Pray, New York City 
prca es V V Ca entire system—aids digestion—clears 


the skin—banishes constipation 


S. with 
Pre. . For years victims of stubborn ills, 
n i é jt 
TATIONAL they regained the joy of vigorous health— 


through one simple food 


“THeHAD been troubled with indigestion—I 

couldn't sleep at night” —“I was in a much 
weakened condition and was constantly troubled 
with constipation” —“For two years I had never 


-nine . ’ 
cape been free from boils and pimples” .... 
iceled by Tired out, discouraged, at times almost in 
st — despair. And then—how easy the way they 
> ae “il found to banish their ills, to feel themselves again ! 
q). The Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine—it is 
by these a fresh corrective food. The millions of tiny 
nN : : 

en. active yeast plants in every cake tone up the 
deumntl whole system, aid digestion, clear the skin, 

banish constipation. Unlike dangerous ca- 
at a test thartics, yeast actually strengthens weak 
hi <_ Intestinal muscles. 

upr . 
rig: The Eat three cakes regularly every day, one before 
lation of each meal: just plain in small pieces, or on crackers, 
me 8,000 in fruit juice, water or milk. For constipation drink 
operated itin hot water (not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. 
oe ‘All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy two or ‘ fhe mere EERE IE 
; three days’ supply at a time and keep in a cool d . 

Supreme place Send Pid - fre my f th - nat tp re i “id “WHILE IN THE NAVY a severe boil caused my whole neck to swell. I was 
king ac eyes ogh- shag, 5 ABs toh BAC miserable—for two years I had never been free from boils and pimples. The 


for Health. Health Research Dept.N-28, The Navy doctor said that if I would take fresh Yeast continuously I would have 
eischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, New no more trouble. I started eating Fleischmann’s Yeast right away. I have 


ion. 


York. never had a boil since.’ Eucene Biackmer, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
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Bells 


Only a few blocks west of Chi- 
cago’s distinguished Gold Coast are 
little Bohemia and the fringe of 
thugdom. In these lands last week 
roughnecks and roisterers grum- 
bled, sneered, swore. One bootleg- 
ger cried: “By: » now they 
won’t let us sleep!” This gentle- 
man had just read in the Chicago 
Tribune that a 43-bell carillon was 
going to be installed in St. Chry- 
sostom’s Church before Easter Day. 

The carillon is the gift of Rich- 
ard Teller Crane Jr., in memory 
of his father, founder of the po- 
tent Crane Co. (plumbing fixtures). 


Last week the bells were tested 
in London and found to be in 
perfect harmony with a_ 53-bell 
earillon which will soon ring from 
the Canadian houses of Parliament 
at Ottawa. The St. Chrysostom 
bells will be operated by electro- 
pneumatic machinery and can be 
played by telegraph from a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles. The keyboard 
has a touch as delicate as a piano. 

Meanwhile, on Park Avenue, in 
Manhattan, the earilloneur hav- 
ing no electro-pneumatic machin- 
ery, tugged at levers which rang 
nine-ton bells and _ nine-pound 
bells, waking idlers from their Sun- 
day morning sleep. As everyone 
knows, these are the bells of the 
largest carillon in the U. S.—John 
D. Rockefeller Jr.’s gift to the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church 
(TIME, Oct. 5, 1925). To Messrs. 


SPRINGFIELD 


TIRES 
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Rockefeller and Crane, carillons 
“sing of eternity and fill the earth 
with gladsome song”; to jaded 
sleepyheads, they are no _ better 
than an early morning coal de- 
livery. 


Wife & Husband 


A husband and a wife gave an 
all-German program at Steinway 
Hall, Manhattan, last week. The 
husband, Otto Klemperer, tall guest 
conductor of the New York Syn- 
phony, lifted no baton that night. 
Dramatic, he sat at the piano; his 
long fingers played accompani- 
ments to four songs of his own 
composition, while his wife, Johan- 
na Klemperer, sang. Her voice, 
except when she lifted it above 
F sharp, was rich, colorful, ex- 
pressive. The song “Es war ein 
Koenig in Thule,” was the most 
original. 


Sister & Sister 


In Hartford, Conn., Rosa Pon- 
selle gave a joint concert with her 
sister Carmela. Four’ thousand 
people applauded. Between the 
acts they gossiped. Only a few 
years ago these girls were un- 
known ... common school educa- 
tion . . . vaudeville songsters. But 
Rosa came to Manhattan, took 
singing lessons from William 
Thorner. He, recognizing talent, 
visited Gatti-Casazza, announced 
a “find.” “Let me _ hear her,” 
answered the Director. He did, 
was impressed, advised her to work 
up one or two roles. She made 
her debut with Caruso, after six 
months of vocal instruction. Car- 
mela is also a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
Hartford concert was the _ first 
appearance of the two sisters to- 
gether in public since their suc- 
cess. They were born in Mer‘den, 
Conn. (near Hartford). 


“Judith” 


Judith had its premiere in Chi- 
cago last week. Through many 
an irritating postponement the pub- 
lic had waited anxiously. Mary 
Garden had promised an opera that 
would make her Salome look like 
puss-in-the-corner. As Judith, the 
Biblical girl,* Miss Garden sang 
magnificently. The critics how- 
ever, did not share her enthusiasm 
for the opera or for Arthur Honeg- 
ger’s music. It tended to leap from 
vigorous stimulation into disso 
nance—reflecting the modernistic 
trend. 


*Judith appears in the Apocryphal book 
of the Old Testament which bears her 
name. In order to save her town she en- 
gages Holofernes, the attacking general, in@ 
drinking bout; persuades him to try one of 
her potent highballs. Soon he loses con 
sciousness. . Soon she cuts off his head, 
rushes to her native market place with the 
dripping trophy. Inspired, her townsfolk 
oust the enemy. 





ynsfolk 


years the Ameri- 

can Radiator 
Company has 

held fast to the 

_ conviction that 

a2 Wis the one and only 
| indestructible 

market is that 

which is rooted 

deep in the instinctive preferences 


of the people. 


This is the unwritten law of 
business growth which rises 
above all artificial considerations 
—to supply a basic human need 
so completely and so economi- 
cally that in the mind of the aver- 
age man there is never even a 
thought of turning to any other 
source. 


The American Radiator Com- 
pany saw thirty-five years ago 
this vision of a service so wide- 
spread and painstaking that it 
would render itself indispensable 
in every building operation from 
the most modest home to the 
most ambitious business struc- 
ture. 


That vision has become a phys- 


ical, practical fact, not only in 
the economic soundness of the 
product and an actual hour-to- 
hour service which practically 
blankets the nation—but also in 
that other more important thing, 
the universal recognition that 
American Radiator Company and 
heat are synonymous terms. 


Wherever there is growth— 
wherever there is expansion—the 
American Radiator Company, by 
right of the conquest of incom- 
parable service, becomes an im- 
mediate and most intimate part 
of the process. 


Clear across the continent, the 
American Radiator Company 
marches hand-in-hand with the 
spirit of development which is 
the instinct of America—an in- 
dispensable factor in the nation’s 
growth because both its product 
and its service are indispensable. 

The American Radiator Com- 
pany is proud of its privilege and 
conscious of its responsibilities— 
more eager and alert to serve to- 
day and infinitely better able to - 
do so than at any other time in 
thirty-five years. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Sales Offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin. 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Hot Water Supply Heaters, 
VENTO (Ventilating) Heaters, Heat-Controlling Accessories, etc, 
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Tune In.. 
Listen Well.. 
Shout Out.. 
a TIME 


subscribers with radios tune 
in on Station WGY* at 
10:30 p.m. (Eastern Stand- 
ard time) next Thursday. 
The announcer will say 
something like this: 

“Last week in the high-vaulted 
room of the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, 
James M. Beck, famed constitu- 
tional lawyer, cried out: ‘Daniel 
Webster was sent to the Senate 
from Massachusetts until he died. 
He was loose, drank habitually to 
excess, did not pay his debts, but 
Massachusetts had a right to send 
him. And one could multiply such 
instances a hundredfold. By this 
and many another precedent, Law- 
yer Beck was defending a man 
from Illinois who was loose in his 
campaign expenditures rather than 
in his morals. And the question 
is: What is the last name of the 
man from Illinois whom Lawyer 
Beck was defending?” 


ee ee 
ee ee 


Let subscrib- 


ers think quickly, shout out 
the answer or write it 
on a piece of paper. Let 
their guestst do _ like- 
wise. After a time the 
announcer will give the 
correct answer, in this case: 
“Lawyer Beck was _ defending 
Colonel Frank L. SMITH, Senator- 
designate and Senator-elect from 
Illinois.”’ 
Let subscribers and their 
guests, pleased or dis- 
pleased, then address Sta- 
tion WGY with their com- 
ments in some such manner 
as that given below. 


ee 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Station WGY, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


I do/do not enjoy your Thursday evening pro- 
gram arranged by TIME. 


D Let it continue regularly. 
D Let it continue no longer. 





*Station of the General Electric Co. at Schenectady, 
Y., wave length 379.5 metres. 


+TIME subscribers without radios. 
SEA a a I PRETEEN 
24 





MEDICINE 


Music, Milk 


In Leipzig, Dr. Nebert and Dr. 
Koch reported that they had gone 
from stable to stable, playing music 
to the cows and goats. The beasts 
so entertained produced more milk 
than usual, for milk yielding is a 
nervous’ re-action. The curious 
doctors then tri music on wet 
nurses, hired for suckling. But 
music had no effect on the wet 
nurses. They secreted a definite 
amount of milk, and no more. It 
is possible, however, that music 
may have a practical effect upon 
women who are especially suscep- 
tible to it. 





Pyorrhea 


“Pyorrhea seizes 4 out of 5.” 
—FoRHAN’s (dentifrices) 
“Only 1 in every 20 has pyorrhea.” 
—Lyon’s (dentifrices) 


To these antithetical declarations 
of rival tooth cleanser manufactur- 
ers, Dentist Leo M. Lubliner of 
Brooklyn added another last week: 
“About 60% of our’ population 
over 40 years of age suffers from 
pyorrhea.” 

Dentist Lubliner has been peer- 
ing into mouths, sometimes fetid 
ones, for 17 years and has seen 
many a case of pyorrhea. But, like 
other dentists, he has not known 
the cause. Nor does he know yet, 
although, he said last week, he has 
developed a treatment which has 
seemed to cure more than 200 cases. 
Just what the scientific basis of 
his treatment is he planned to tell 
first to the Clinical Society of 
Unity Hospital, Brooklyn, where 
he is the attending dentist. 


Able Ogle 


For seven years, George M. Ogle, 
able Manhattan power engineer, 
has been ogling at the secrets of 
life, death and “juice’* as ex- 
hibited by the electric chair at 
Sing Sing penitentiary. Last week 
Mr. Ogle announced some of the 
results of his observations and ex- 
periments: 

1) The healthier a person is the 
easier he is to electrocute. Sick 
eonvicts require 2,700 volts for 
painless death; normal ones need 
only 2,000 volts. Engineer Ogle 
would have physicians look more 
carefully into the electrical condi- 
tion of human organs in the diag- 
nosis of disease. This, he believes, 
is a comparatively unexplored field 
of medicine. 

2) The skin offers the chief re- 
sistance to electric current. If the 
skin were broken, one might be 
electrocuted on 25 or 50 volts, on 
currents as low as one ampere. 


3) Able Engineer Ogle 


*Slang term meaning electric 
used by doorbell repairmen, high school 
radio tinkerers, baffled babbitts. Astute 
Engineer Ogle would never be guilty of 


using such a misnomer. 
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others have made painless death a 
reality at Sing Sing. Once it took 
three shocks to kill; now only one 
is necessary. Properly applied 
electric current reaches the brain 
in 1/240 of a second; thus, the 
loss of consciousness is almost jn. 
stantaneous. Compared to this, the 
prick of a needle at the base of the 
skull (taking 1/10 of a second to 
reach the brain) is sluggish. 










Dentists 


In Chicago last week 12,000 den- 
tists met in conventions of the 
American Dental _ Association, 
American Association of Dental 
Colleges and Chicago Dental So. 
ciety. They heard discussions on: 

Cigarets. Smoke raises _ the 
mouth’s temperature from _ 986° 
(normal) to 112°. This is not 
harmful, for the mouth cools quick. 
ly if the cigaret is frequently 
lifted away.—Dr. Dan U. Cameron, 
Chicago. 

Hands. “Many people like a 
woman dentist because as a rule 
she hasn’t got smoky - hands.”— 
Dr. Dora Hendrickson, Chicago, 

Toothpicks. “Perhaps occasion- 
ally toothpicks are harmful, but 
no more so comparatively than 
razors, scissors, safety pins, 
matches and even dental restora- 
tions in some instances. Why can't 
we be modest about it and derive 
the benefits to be derived from the 
proper use of the proper tooth- 
pick at the proper time?”—Dr, 
C. M. Kennedy, Des Moines. 

Brushing. “Don’t drag the 
toothbrush from one area to an- 
other. The bristles bend and sag 
and don’t do their work.”’—Dr. 
H. H. White, Chicago. 

Marrow, Alfalfa. “One of the 
greatest services a man could ren- 
der the world today would be 
the formulation of a recipe for an 
appetizing dish of bone marrow. 
Next would come an_ introduction 
of alfalfa as an item of our 
menus. “Alfalfa is the richest of 
all foods in vitamin and _ iron.’— 
Professor Louis S. Davis, Indiana 
University. 

Foods. “We are neglecting 
whole wheat bread, crusty bread, 
raw vegetables, sorghum molasses 
and unsalted butter. We ought to 
eat our lettuce just as it grows. 
Instead we cut it up first into 
tiny bits so that we won’t have 
to chew it. This natjon to-day 
is consuming sugar at the rate of 
100 pounds a person a year, a 
against 30 pounds before the Rev- 
olutionary War. That’s another 
failing on our part, our national 
tooth is too sweet.”—Profess0r 
John A. Marshall, University of 
California. 

Community Welfare. “Doctors 
in general have been too _ individ- 
ualistic, too content to minister 
only to the needs of their ow 
patients, and too little interested 
in community conditions.”—Surgeo 
General Hugh S. Cumming, U. 5 
Public Health Service. 

Gnathologist. This is a _pers0 
“versed in the science of the mas 
catory apparatus,” and _ dentists 
should call themselves so.—Dr 
B. B. McCollumn, Los Angeles. 
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Among prominent persons and institu- 
tions served by the Davey Tree Surgeons 
are the following: 

OWEN D. YOUNG 
WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
PRINCESS AMELIA RIVES 

TROUBETZKOY 
HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
MICHIGAN STATE CAPITOL 
SADDLE AND CYCLE CLUB OF 

* CHICAGO 

JOHN S. PILLSBURY 
MRS. HENRY R. REA 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTE 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. wu 


Rock Club, Locust Valley, Long Island, New York, by Frank Swift Chase 
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© The D. T. E. Co., Inc,, 1926 


Your trees may be starving 
under sem1-artificial lawn conditions 


Davey Tree Surgeons come to you with scientific training, thorough 
practical skill and organized reliability—real workers 


Starving trees? Yes, countless numbers of shade 
irees are actually starving to death under semi-arti- 
ficial lawn conditions. The roots are covered by 
heavy sod and all the leaves and grass raked up and 
taken away. Thus nature has no means of replen- 
ishing the exhaustible food elements that are being 
constantly pumped out of the soil by growing trees. 
The inevitable consequence is steadily increasing 
starvation and steadily decreasing vitality. 

Out in the native woods, nature takes care of the 
food problem for trees by means of the decaying 
leaves and grass and other vegetation—even the 
great trunks of trees fall down and decay and return 
to earth the same elements that came from the earth. 
Most trees under natural conditions show excellent 
vitality—most trees under lawn conditions show 
varying evidence of starvation. 

Do any of your trees look sick? Are they dying 
back at the top? Are there numerous small dead 
branches? Are the leaves yellowish and sickly look- 


ing? Is the foliage sparse? Such a tree is far gone 
and in desperate need of quick action. Don’t wait 
until they look that bad. 

If a tree is starving, it will show it by shorter 
annual twig growth. Last year’s growth is less than 
the year before. The growth of the year before is 
less than that of the preceding year, and so on. A 
tree either grows or it dies. When it ceases to grow, 
the end has come. 

Many starving trees have been brought back to 
vigorous health and active growth by proven Davey 
methods of feeding. Davey Tree Food is scientifically 
right,asarethe methods of feeding. Thesemethodsare 
the outgrowth of John Davey’s half-century of mar- 
velous experience and the highly successful record of 
the Davey organization for more than 25 years. 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicin- 
ity —real Davey trained men and Davey disciplined 
men. Don’t wait until your trees are too far gone. 
Call or write the nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 746 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Telephone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; 
Boston, Statler Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg. ; Providence, R.1., 36 Exchange Pl. ; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. ; Baltimore, 
American Bldg. ; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St. ; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; 
Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust 
Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg. ; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, Insurance 
Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 
Ggreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual ts certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care 
of your trees who is not directly in our employ and claims to be : Davey man, write headquarters for his record. “Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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RELIGION 


Plymouth’s Fourth 


Fifteen Congregational ministers 
sat in old Plymouth Congregation- 
al Church, Brooklyn, last week 
and solemnly listened to the quiz- 
zing of newly resigned President 
James Stanley Durkee of Howard 
College about his faith. As solemn- 
ly he answered them; called the 
Bible “a library of 66 books,” no 
one having been written in any 
relation to the others, each bear- 
ing the stamp of its time and re- 
fiecting the varying “excellences 
and limitations of its author”; said 
of the Gospel: “It is not a nar- 
cotic to superinduce numbness or 
oblivion to the wrongs of this 
life. It is a trumpet blast echo- 
ing along the horizons of the world, 
challenging to combat every evil, 
every sin, every wrong.” This 
man was a worthv successor to 
Henry Ward Beecher (incumbent 
1847-87), Lyman Abbott (incum- 
bent 1888-99) and Newell Dwight 
Hillis (incumbent 1899-1924)* as 
pastor of Plymouth Church, de- 
cided the fifteen quizzing minis- 
ters. Forthwith, they installed him 
—Plymouth’s fourth pastor since 
its establishment in 1847. 


*In 1924 Dr. Hillis suffered a nervous 
break-down, which forced him to end his 
25-year pastorate. Since then he has been 
pastor emeritus. 


THIS) Coffee 


Is Har _'s Harmless/ 


ee even children are 
fooled by coffee substi- 
tutes! 

What do you gain by 


serving them? Harmless, 








Blasphemy 


Atheist Editor Ernest V. Sterry 
of the Christian Enquirer went to 
jail at Toronto last week, as he 
expected he would do when he 
called God “an irate old party,” 


N. BA 
BLASPHEMER STERRY 


Indecent, profane 


“this touchy Jehovah”; snorted at 
His preference “for roast cutlet to 
that of boiled cabbage” (competi- 
tive sacrifices of Abel and Cain), 
“His whims, freaks and fancies,” 
“His frenzied, megalomaniac boast- 
ings.” This constitutes blasphem- 
ous, indecent and profane libel 
against the Christian religion and 
the Bible, said Crown Attorney 
(prosecutor) E. J. Murphy of 
Toronto, at last week’s preliminary 
trial. He would not have been 
so provoked if Editor Sterry had 
kept to the “decencies of contro- 
versy,” for “if the decency of con- 
troversy is observed, even’ the 
fundamentals of religion may be 
attacked without the matter being 
blasphemous.” Editor Sterry’s 
stay in jail is but technical, until 
Lionel Cross, 








evangelist’s utterances upon 
Chipps’ close friend, Mayor H. t 
Meacham of Fort Worth. Politics, 
the Ku Klux Klan, Roman Catho. 
licism—all lay behind the diatribes 
that Evangelist Norris considered 
himself called upon to utter from 
his church rostrum. He had been 
threatened with death; he believed 
that angry Mr. Chipps had come 
to kill him; he, famed for his gun- 
manship, shot quickly, to be first, 
Later he learned, with regret, that 
Mr. Chipps was not armed that 
day. 

Fort Worth was too excited a 
community for a fair trial of 
Evangelist Norris. So venue was 
changed to Austin, where the mur- 
der trial ended last week. The 
jury consisted of a onetime sheriff, 
merchants, clerks, farmers, labor- 
ers. None was known to be a 
Klansman or a Catholic. All were 
wary gentlemen, who heard Prose- 
cutor William McLean sneer at 
Evangelist Norris as a “pistol- 
packing parson”; cry: “There hag 
been a frame-up in this case. Nor- 
ris had murder in his heart and 
wanted an excuse to kill Chipps, 
and said something to make him 
turn, and then pumped him full of 
bullets . . . the poor old drunkard.” 


Of Chipps, the jurors heard De- 
fense Lawyer. Dayton Moses de- 
claim: “Thank God, in Texas you 
don’t have to wait until you are 
shot down to protect your own life. 
Dr. Norris is a man of courage. 
He had the right to kill Chipps 
the minute he came into his office 
door, but he did not. He waited 
until Chipps came back, rushed at 
him to carry out the promise he 
[Chipps] had made to Mayor H. C. 
Meacham [of Fort Worth, who was 
not permitted to testify in this 
trial] to stop Norris or kill him 
Poor Chipps was sent to his death 
that day by the Mayor of Fort 
Worth.” 

The jury went out to deliberate; 
the trial judge, James R. Hamilton, 
went home for a rest; Defendant 
Norris and his body-guard took a 
walk over to his hotel. A long 
time would elapse, all thought, be- 
fore the jury could untangle the 
splenetic arguments of the lawyers. 
Two hundred miles away in Fort 
Worth, Evangelist Norris’ followers 
prayed industriously. 


The jury deliberated briefly; | 


reached their verdict; returned to 
the courtroom. Defendant Norris 
had come back. Mrs. Norris and 
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through his lawyer, 
able Negro, he can make appeal 
to the higher Canadian courts. 


yes. But so is coffee with the caffcine taken out. 
their two boys—J. Frank Jr., 16, 


home from Culver Military Acad- 
emy for the excitement, and George 
Louis, 10—huddled near him. Dex- 
ter E. Chipps Jr., 14, stared over 


at them. Bailiffs and deputy 


Buy real coffee,and drink all you want! A pure coffee 
from which the caffeine has been extracted, without 
disturbing or altering a single one of the good qualities 
of real coffee, —taste, aroma or quick satisfying effects, 
All remain at their best. It can’t affect the heart or 
kidneys. Nor keeponeawake, though takenatbedtime. 


Norris Free 


Kaffee Hag is — at its best. At your grocer’s or 
clip this coupon now! 


|KAFFEE HAG 4 


1664 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 
Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make : cups of real coffee; I enclose 
10 cents (coin or stamps). 





Again Evangelist J. Frank Nor- 
ris of Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
found not guilty of a criminal 
charge. Fourteen years ago he 
overcame prosecution for arson and 
then for perjury, after his Fort 
Worth Baptist church and parson- 
age had been burned. This time 
the charge was murder. 

Last summer (TIME, July 26) 
one Dexter E. Chipps went to 
Evangelist Norris’ study in the 
First Baptist Church of Fort 
Worth, to remonstrate against the 
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sheriffs stood in pompous readiness 
to shoot. “The punishment,” said 
Judge Hamilton, “for anyone cre- 
ating any disturbance or demon- 
stration in this courtroom will be 
$100 or three days in jail.” Then 
the jury foreman read off the ver- 
dict of not guilty. 

Warily, with an eye to the judge, 
Freedman Norris approached his 
personal lawyer, Marvin Simpson, 
held out his arms. They embraced, 
kissed each other, cried. Bailiff 
hustled the courtroom clear. Out 
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OW comes the time of year when the 

telltale stethoscope finds hearts more 
aflutter, when pulses beat with ardency 
renewed. 


And no wonder! For just in the offing 
is St. Valentine’s, the day set apart by the 


Saint of Hearts for all true lovers... filial, - 


fraternal and romantic... to play the roles 
of Romeoand Juliet, or of Darby and Joan. 

In such a crisis, adolescent youth seeks 
an outlet for his welling emotion in a bit 
of lacy paper, a red heart or two, a sugary 
quatrain or sonnet. 


But we elderly folk, of twenty and be- 
yond, must find a more lasting and worthy 
expression of our sentiment. 

Fortunately, that’s not hard to do. For 
just *round the corner is a jeweler, and he 


Send for the tiny TREASURE BOOK, 4 delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free . . . 


TIME, 


Will you say it just for the day 


years to come ? 


deals in valentines of four dimensions... . 
Beauty, Utility, Permanence and Value. 

Valentines wrought of gold and silver 
or set with a precious jewel, valentines 
not necessarily expensive yet enduring, 
to be admired and cherished through the 
years. 

Tokens that link the lovely with the 
lasting, the precious with the practical . . . 
aring...apin... perhapsa silver vase 

. . or best of all, an Elgin watch. _ 

A gift that will serve the minutes and 
the hours, and survive the decades. A 
gift, indeed, that will “say it for a lifetime.” 


Eb tee is 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ADDRESS 


Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 74, Elgin, Ill. 


February 7, 1927 
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side, the dead man’s son was tor- 
lorn. . . . “I’m sorry for mother. 


It will hurt her.” 


EDUCATION 


“National” Universities 
With state and city universities 
snowballing along to ever huger 
proportions, privately endowed uni- 
versities have lately felt it neces- 
sary for fame’s sake, to advertise 
that their aim is “quality, not quan- 
tity.” Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton have also stressed the point 
that they are “national” universi- 
ties. And last week Yale, standing 
twelfth in point of size among 
the 86 representative institutions 
included in the Boston Transcript’s 
annual survey,* pointed to itself as 
“most national” of the _ so-cailed 
Big Three. Taking the data of the 
classes of 1926 to 1929 inclusive, 
Yale proved itself Big Three favor- 
ite in 24 states. Princeton was sec- 
ond, leading in twelve states. Har- 
vard, with the largest enrollment 


*For footnote, see col. 2. 


Don’t wait till you get home} 


Fight sore throat 
All Day Long 


—not just a gargle 
night and morning 


“T’ll gargle when I get home,”’ you say. 

You can pay dearly for such delay! 
To cure sore throat you should start 
now. And you should make your treat- 
ment continuous. 

Formamint checks the poisonous sore 
throat germs by keeping the throat 
bathed, continuously, in an antiseptic 
of proved germicidal power. Yet Form- 
amint is absolutely harmless to the deli- 
cate throat membranes. 

Carry a bottle of these pleasant- 
tasting tablets with you. Take one 
every hour or so to treat sore throat; 
every two or three hours to help pre- 
vent it. All druggists. Bauer Chemical 
Co., Dept. O-2, New York City. 

Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


28 


’ Rebecca? 


of the Big Three, led in ten states. 
There were three ties. 

Yale States: New York, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Florida, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, California, 
Oregon, Iowa, Washington, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, District of 
Columbia. Ties: with Princeton 
in Illinois; with Harvard in Utah. 

Princeton States: Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Nevada. Tie: 
with Harvard-for Mississippi. 

Harvard States: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, 
Georgia, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho. 

Yale attempted no national com- 
parison of itself with that huge 
cosmopolite, Columbia University. 


Graduations 


Principal Frank L. Morse of 
Harrison Technical High School, 
Chicago, took his seat on the plat- 
form for graduating exercises last 
week with the air of a man who 
has just asserted himself. He eyed 
the graduating class with satisfac- 
tion. There was no pupil there 
who did not belong. Principal 
Morse faced the gathering of par- 
ents and friends, and prepared to 
begin the ceremonies. 

But some of the parents were 
restlessly craning their necks, 
standing up to see better. “I 
don’t see Bertha,” a woman whis- 
pered. “Where’s Rebecca, where’s 
They can’t start with- 
out Rebecca!” chattered another. 
“Sumpthing has happened!” The 
excitement spread. The parents 
of 22 girls made each other mob- 
conscious that sumpthing had hap- 
pened. From a nearby classroom 
came sounds suggesting what that 
sumpthing was. It sounded like 22 
girls crying, screaming, hysterical. 
Anxious parents rushed forward. 
Where was Bertha? Where Re- 
becca? What had they done, when 
were they coming. ... What? He 
had locked them im a classroom, 
guarded by teachers and refused to 
let them be in the graduating cere- 
mony because they had cut all 
their classes that morning? What? 
In spite of Teacher Nettie Chad- 
wick’s having advised them to get 
their hair curled rather than come 
to school? What? He would not 
let them out now? Their gradu- 
ating dresses would be wasted? 
What? He defied their parents?... 
Blows pelted on Principal Morse. 


*To Time’s Education Editor a thorough- 
going reprimand for omitting from a tabu- 
lation of the Transcript’s “ten largest 
enrollments” (Time, Jan. 24), the largest 
one of all. The corrected list: 

New York University 

University of California 

Columbia 

University of Minne 10,796 
University of Michigan.. 9,587 
Ohio State University... 9.377 
University of Wisconsin. 8,220 
University of Pennsylvania. 8,i18 
Harvard University 
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His hair was mussed, his clothes 
torn. Parents, whose children gat 
in the auditorium waiting to be 
launched upon their careers with 
inspiring words from _ Principal 
Morse, tried to defend him. The 
irate squad was more numerous, 
Hair was pulled, eyeglasses flew off, 
Someone turned in a riot call. But 
the parents soon dragged Principal 
Morse from his high horse. The 
22 prisoners, red-eyed, indignant, 
joined their classmates. When the 
police arrived there was no dis- 
turbance in progress save the sing. 
ing of the glee club. 


At Englewood High School, Chi- 
cago, the 208 members of the grad- 
uating class threatened to “walk 
out” unless Richard Dobbert, Lionel 
Sangor and Moses Weinstraub were 
permitted to receive their diplomas 
publicly without apologizing for a 
“snake dance” they had led. Cry- 
ing, “I’ll dictate the terms,” Prin- 
cipal David M. Davidson was ob- 
durate. He called the snake dance 
“disgracing the Class of February, 
1927, and the school.” But the 208 
stood by their snake-dancing triun- 
virate, obliged Principal Davidson 
to be content with an explanation 
and compromise apology signed by 
the class officers. 


At Barringer High School, New- 
ark (N. J.), president and honor 
man of the graduating class was 
Arthur IL. Voorhees, blind from 
birth. Newsgatherers discovered 
he got about the streets without a 
cane or whistle; that he had built 
five radio sets, without ever having 
read a radio text-book. Said he: 
“I can do just about anything 
other fellows do—except play foot- 
ball or things like that. I go to 
dances all the time and recognize 
the girls I’m going to cut in on by 
the tone of their voices or the 
particular perfume they use... 
I’m just like any one else.” 


Principal H. H. Cully of Glen- 
ville High School, Cleveland, arose 
to address his graduating class and 
their parents. Great was the lat- 
ters’ dismay when, as they awaited 
breathless to hear their children 
lauded as Splendid Examples of 
Young American Womanhood & 
Manhood, Principal Cully harshly, 
sarcastically denounced the entire 
class as a “scholastic failure,” more 
than hinting that none deserved di- 
plomas. Irate, one C. L. Simpson, 
citizen, wrote to a local newspaper 
that for at least twelve years Prin- 
cipal Cully (21% years at his post) 
had “handed” each Glenville gradu- 
ating class, instead of a bouquet 
a “generous dose of satirical scor- 
ing.” Citizen Simpson suggested 
a new type of speech for Mr. 
Cully: “People, I am incompetent.” 


Coincidence 


Jumpers-at-conclusions said ex- 
citedly: “That’s what comes of 
reading pessimistic philosophers. 
Education is being overdone.” 

Scare-mongers whispered: “It’s 
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a wave, sweeping the colleges... . 
A club... the members make 
solemn compact.” 

Perhaps there was more in it 
than met the eye, but most people 
set the grim facts down to coinci- 
dence. “Explanations” by learned 
psychologists held little water be- 
yond the obvious likelihood that 
one man’s suicide might arrest the 
attention of another man who had 
contemplated suicide for himself. 

The facts which seemed to some 
people a significant sequence were 
these: 

1) In Aurora, Ill., on Jan. 2, 
Joseph N. Moore, 21, sophomore at 
the University of Illinois, wrote on 
a piece of paper, “I have experi- 
enced everything life has to offer, 
so I will try death,” and killed him- 
self with a revolver. 

2) In Manhattan, also on Jan. 2, 
Rigby Wile, 16, sophomore at the 
University of Rochester, wrote on 
a piece of paper that life was 
“meaningless .. . futile,” and killed 
himself with a rifle. 


8) In Chicago, on Jan. 18, Gar- 
vey Jones, 26, medical student, 
wrote a letter to the girl who had 
refused to marry him, killed him- 
self with a revolver. 

4) In Madison, Wis., on Jan. 24, 
Walter Cassels Noe, pre-medical 
student at the University of Wis- 
consin, with whom Sophomore 
Moore (No. 1 above) had dined on 
New Year’s Day, wrote on a piece 
of paper that he wanted to “find 
out how things are over there,” and 
killed himself with a_ revolver. 
Members of his fraternity (Delta 
Kappa Epsilon) sat up two nights 
waiting in vain for a spirit mes- 
sage. Student Noe had promised: 
Tll be back at midnight.” 


5) In New Haven, Conn., on Jan. 
26, Richard Starr Untermeyer, 20, 
Yale sophomore, son of Poet-Critic 
Louis Untermeyer, read a letter 
from his mother (Poetess Jean 
Starr Untermeyer) deploring the 
repeated overdraft of his bank bal- 
ance and teling him he must im- 
prove or leave college—and hanged 
himself, 

6) In Ann Arbor, Mich., on Jan. 
27, Henry R. Kasson, 22, junior in 
the University of Michigan, who 
had lately suffered concussion of 
the brain in a motor smash, wrote 
out a check and a letter (explaining 
nothing) for his roommate, opened 
ls copy of Dante’s Inferno, drank 
acid and died. 


“Tnadvisable” 


Louisiana State University (and 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege), at Baton Rouge, La., in 
search of a president, singled out 
Major Campbell Blackshear 
Hodges, commandant of cadets* at 
West Point. Though the university 
Is co-educational, this choice was 
hot unusual, nor need foes of mili- 
tary training in the colleges have be- 


_ 


‘Discipline officer; drillmaster. West 
Foint’s chief executive and ranking officer 
's a Superintendent; at present, Brigadier 
General March B. Stewart. 


THAT BUSINESS LETTERHEAD OF YOURS 
— WOULDN’T COLOR IMPROVE IT? 


OU have received letters that impressed you 
by their pleasing and suitable color — and 
others that created a directly opposite im- 
pression. 
The right tint for your business can make 
é your letterhead even more of an asset. 

Second only to the rich textural quality of Old Hampshire 
Bond is the range of subtle, persuasive colors in which this 

splendid paper is made. 
The Broad Street Banking House selects the always safe, 
brilliant, but conservative white. The Rochester nurseryman 
chooses a delicate green that puts the “feeling” of his business 


back of his written message. 
Delightful tints of Hampshire Café, Tuscan, Pink or Blue 
give added vivacity to the letters of the French Style Shoppe. 
The Life Insurance Company writes letters about not-gay 
subjects— mortality tables, premium due-dates. It throws coun- 
teracting sunshine into its correspondence by using letterheads 


of Hampshire Golden Rod, or the cheerful Corn tint. 
Old Hampshire Bond is the paper for fine business letter- 


heads. Twelve beautiful tints and white make up its color 
range. These tints suggest the quiet, iridescent tints of the 
deep sea pearl. 

Your printer, lithographer or engraver—if he is a good one 
—can help you pick out the Old Hampshire Bond tint that 
will help express your business. 

Then your letters will have a subtle appeal to eyes, as well 


as to fingers, which never escape the rich, crispy feel of Old 
Hampshire Bond. * 


Ble Hampshire 


Bond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~- SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 


, 


“The Aristocrat of the Writing -Table’ 
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Just Overnight 
from New Yorky 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this—where 
the Radio-active mineral 
springs and the natural Nau- 
heim brine baths offer you all 
the advantages of European 
Spas. And here, every year, 
leaders in American social 
and business life come regu- 
larly to relax and rejuvenate 
—to drink the waters and 
take the “‘Cure.” 


An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic love- 
liness in the heart of the Fin- 
ger Lake country. A justly 
famous cuisine, with private 
Dairy and Poultry farms. A 
daily concert program. Visit 
“The American Nauheim” 
for two weeks this winter— 
and take off ten years! 


The baths and other treatments 
are especially suitable for heart, 
circulatory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous — disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete med- 
ical and hydrotherapeutic facili- 
ties, and modern aids to diagnosis. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN NEW YORK 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, 
President 


Write for booklets 
and special winter rates 


come excited. Louisiana State has 
long had a cadet corps. In 1911 
Major Hodges commanded it, teach- 
ing Spanish at the same time. He 
is well-known in the state, having 
organized its militia (1915-17). 
Square-cut, with steel-grey hair and 
large brown eyes, he would doubt- 


N. EB. A. 
Magsor C. B. Hopces 


Would doubtless be popular 


less be a president as popular with 
female undergraduates as with the 
cadets, whom he was to instruct 
in military science and tactics, in 
order to combine active service with 
the presidency. 

But last week the War Depart- 
ment found it “inadvisable” to de- 
tail Major Hodges as a professor 
of warfare at Louisiana State. And 
not for two years will he round 
out the 30-year service that makes 
U. S. Army officers eligible for re- 
tirement by request. 


Memorials 


If you want to go to Heaven 
When your time on earth is 

through, 
You must be as Mr. Bryan— 
You will fail unless you do. 

—SOUTHERN HILLFOLKSONG. 

Not by wind alone do disciples 
of the late William Jennings Bryan 
propose to keep his memory green. 
Ever since the “trumpet blast” 
that was “sounded for rallying the 
believing hosts of the world around 
their faith,” i.e. the Scopes anti- 
evolution trial (precipitated by anti- 
Fundamentalists)—ever since the 
Great Commoner died “on the bat- 
tlefield” (Dayton, Tenn.), hard- 
headed men have been promoting 
a Bryan Memorial University 
(TIME, Sept. 14, 1925). On a 26- 
acre tract across the road from the 
house in which Mr. Bryan breathed 
his last, this “sacred enterprise” 
is already under construction. It 
may be ready for 400 students next 
autumn. 

F. E. Robinson, up-and-doing 
Dayton druggist, in whose historic 
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store the Scopes trial crowds spent 
much time and money, is president 
of the Bryan Memorial University 
Association. And in Manhattan, 
last week, newsgatherers discovered 
one of many local “drives” that 
are to be held to raise $5,000,000, 
The quota assigned to New York 
City was modest in proportion to 
its size and wealth—$100 each 
from only 4,000 Fundamentalists, 
But the Bryanites were sure the 
metropolis must harbor at_ least 
that many. A Brooklyn undertak- 
er and three clergymen were the 
first assistants engaged by one 
Malcolm M. Lockhart, onetime solic- 
itor for the Near East Relief, who 
now styled himself “militant Fun- 
damentalist’”’ and headed the Man- 
hattan drive. Driver Lockhart was 
prepared to issue certificates, each 
carrying a vote on the university’s 
board of directors, to anyone with 
$100. He emphatically denied that 
he or his assistants, like solicitors 
for the Supreme Kingdom (TIME, 
Jan. 17), would receive commissions 
for each certificate sold, admitting 
only that they were on _ salaries 
which would fluctuate according to 
results obtained. He let newsgath- 
erers see the neatly alliterated slo- 
gan of his organization: “Fifty 
Thousand Fundamentalists for the 
Faith of our Fathers.” 


Meantime Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, near the junction of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Virginia, an 
institution founded in 1897 without 
any “trumpet blast” but with a 
quiet, non-sectarian religious pur- 
pose and with the idea of carrying 
to four and one half million Ap- 
palachian mountaineers some of 


“Mother, My Head 
Feels Hot” 


Then’s the time for a Tyco 
Fey er Thermometer. It will 
tell you whether it isa slight 
cold or something more ser 
ous, calling for the services 
of a physician. 

The firstindication of many 
childhood sicknesses is a rise 
in temperature. Early 
knowledge of disease leads 
to quick recovery, if im 
mediate preventative meas 
ures are taken. By all 
means include a 


Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 


in your medicinechest. They 
are the same reliable fever 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere. On 
sale at the druggists. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y.,U.8,A4. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Bldg. , Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributor 
In Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd, 
London 
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the enlightenment for which Abra- 
ham Lincoln, wilderness boy, so 
hankered—Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
yersity issued a dignified statement 
to the public that it needed a mil- 
lion dollars to go on with its work. 
To describe the handicaps it was 
working under with inadequate 
buildings and endowment, it quoted 
a most Lincolnian remark ad- 
dressed to it by its good friend, 
Publisher Adolph S. Ochs of the 
New York Times. Mr. Ochs had 
said: “You are boring with a gim- 
let when you should be using an 
augur.” 


THE PRESS 





Orgy 


“The Big Show has come to 
White Plains. 

“One look at that performance 
would make the shade of the late 
P. T. Barnum turn green with en- 


“Barnum at his best only thought 
he was good. 

“This Browning affair is good.... 

“Barnum’s circus was staged in 
a smelly sawdust arena. 

“The Browning circus is set with 
a background of sweet-scented bou- 
doirs with fancy fripperies and 
doo-fangles. 

“Barnum’s 
their lives. 

“Browning’s bride leaps for ali- 
mony. 

“Barnum had a galaxy of daring 
stunts. 


“But the Browning production is 
even more daring. 

“So goes the greatest show on 
MENEM. . 2 

“Admission is free but accom- 
modations are limited. 

“What a pity.” 

Thus, with the frank grin of a 
degenerate, did the most abnormal 
sheet in U. S. journalism, Publisher 
Bernarr (“BodyLove’”’) Macfadden’s 
New York Evening Graphic, last 
week embrace the divorce hear- 
ings of a pawky lecher and his 
fleshy girl-wife. There are thou- 
sands of Edward West Brownings 
in the U. S., but never before had 
one sprawled forth whose pathol- 
ogical condition included lust for 
publicity. The porno-Graphic, 
closely followed by its loose-lipped 
fellow-tabloids, the Hearst Mirror 
and the Patterson-McCormick 
Daily News, and abetted by an ac- 
commodating judge, proceeded with 
an exploitation to which previous 
obsecenities—the Arbuckle, Rhine- 
lander, Hall-Mills and Chaplin 
cases—seemea a prelude almost re- 
fined. Pressing its usual policy, 
the Graphic had a paunchy man in 
pajamas and a plump girl in a film 
of silk underwear re-enact for 
Graphic cameras the more revolt- 
ing moments described by Mrs. 
Browning. Faces of the real char- 
acters, their grievances exagger- 
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HEN buying a 3000 mile trip to Europe or a pleasure 

cruise to other lands, the prudent traveler seeks the best 
accommodation to be had at reasonable cost. By buying of 
the right firm you get the right wares—the inevitable law of 
the business world. 

It is the organization behind an enterprise that insures its 
quality and service. Eighty-seven years of successful seafaring 
and travel service, traditions of the highest character, have 
made the Cunard Line the premier highway of the seas, its 
name the symbol of perfection in ocean transportation. 


There is a Cunard ship for your every purpose at any 
time for any trip—a service that stands unmatched, yet costs 
no more. 

Cunard ship accommodations are constantly modernized 
and beautified; recently the Berengaria, Aquitania and 
Mauretania underwent extensive alterations—many private 
baths were added; small rooms made larger, new suites created. 

A cuisine offering the utmost — an a la carte service without 

extra charge —served by British stewards, than which there is no 

better servant, supervised by highly-trained head-waiters. Renowned 
chefs constantly travel on Cunard ships to suggest innovations and possible 
improvements; one of the most recent, and perhaps the greatest, is 

Monsieur Auguste Escoffier of Carlton fame. 

No Sea Organization in the world surpasses the coordinated 


operating perfection prevailing on a Cunarder. 
See your local agent or 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOB.. Lines 
25 Broadway, New York 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Minneapolis New Orleans 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Me, _St. Louis Seattle Washington 


Carry your funds in CUNARD TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES—+#he Universal Currency 
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Helena 
A Glorious Mountain City 


A healthy happy city where life takes on 
new color—where work is interesting— 
where play is pleasant. The Mountains of 
Montana rise around it, gleaming < gainst the 
turquoise sky. The air is exhilarating. Days 
are warm, tempered by mountain breezes. 


Helena hasa romantic past and a glorious 
present. Main Street was once the “Last 


Chance Gulch” from which millions in gold 
were mined. Helena is now a thriving city 
with church, school and social attractions 
that invite the homeseeker—the industrial 
and financial center of a region rich in gold, 
silver and iron and in agricultural products. 


Two miles from the city are the Broad- 
water Hot Springs, wih the largest covered 
hot water plunge in the world. 


On your way West enjoy Helena, on 
the route of the “North Coast Limited” 
—The Travel Triumph. Every comfort and 
luxury known to travel will be yours. Cour- 
teous service and “famously good meals” 
are features that make traveling on the 
Northern Pacific a pleasurable experience. 


NorthernPacificRy. 
“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


RT 
Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
758 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 


Books or trips I am 
interestedin (7) 
O Yellowstone Park _. ne had $59. 
(0 Rocky Mountains (Helena— Butte) 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) 85.05 


0 Pacific Northwest ( Portland 90.30 
Seattle 


O Rainier Park . Tacoma 90.30 
DO Alaska (Skagway) . . . 190.30 
CO) Dude Ranch Vacations $57.95 to 66,90 
0 Burlington Escorted Tours 
(all expense) $199.00 to 226.00 
I'll gladly make your Hote! or Pullman reservations. 


“Route of the “ BD North Coast 
Limited’ 
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ated by retouchings, were then 
pasted in these photographs and the 
Graphic’s front pages were spread 
with the admittedly faked results, 
To ridicule Mr. Browning and stim- 
ulate convulsions corresponding to 
laughter in the biped organisms to 
which the Graphic panders, astound- 
ing imbecilities were shown issuing 
from the character’s mouths. From 
Mr. Browning’s: “Woof! Woof! 
Don’t be a goof!” From Mrs. 
Browning’s pet African honking 
goose: “Honk! Honk! © It’s the 
bonk!” The Graphic started a 
“Woof! Woof!’ contest—$1 each 
for “just little nifties” about the 
Brownings. Specimen: “Woof! 
Woof! Daddy Browning, real estate 
operator whose heart is_ rent.” 
Graphic headlines: “PEACHES’S 
Suame Story 1n Fut,” “RAH, 
DADDY! HAIL, PEACHES!” 
There were semi-nude pictures of 
one marion Dockrell, “female Oom,” 
cult leader admired by Mr. Brown- 
ing. Inane attention was paid to 
Mr. Browning’s rubber eggs, baby 
dolls, clay puppies, infantile endear- 
ments, trick spoons. New screamer: 
“DADDY TO BECOME A MONK” 
—and a picture of the lecher in 
his office, the walls of which were 
entirely covered with pictures of 
females, ranging from small chil- 
dren to fully developed women. 
Even Mr. Browning, who took evi- 
dent pleasure in the court rehearsal 
of his unnatural acts, finally pre- 
tended to be vexed with the Graphic. 
He gestured loosely at subpoenaing 
its managing editor, one Emile H. 
Cauvreau. 


Mirror. The Hearst Mirror cov- 
ered its front page with close-up 
portraits of the Brownings and, in 
prodigious type: “UNNY CRAZY.” 
(Mr. Browning’s portrait stood for 
the “B” in “Bunny”). Shaking let- 
ters were used to print: “FLAM- 
ING YOUTH.” Subtitle: “His 
Mania Causes Peculiar Love for 
Young Girls—Alienist.” Text: “A 
famous [anonymous] alienist ... 
diagnoses his case as ‘pathological 
pedophilia,’ a symptom of a disease 
of the brain classified as a sexual 
aberration. ...” The Mirror, too, 
strove for features to please child 
minds—an “interview” (in mixed 
dialects) with Mr. Browning’s pet 
African goose; a history of the 
case in prize fight vernacular. 
Stenographers and clerks were 
asked to vote on which was worse, 
Mr. or Mrs. Browning. Each day 
a different verdict was manufac- 
tured. 

News. The Patterson-McCormick 
Daily News delivered such head- 
lines as “PEACHES’s BripaL SE- 
cretTs,” “Hunt  PEACHEs’s 50 
SHEIks,” “OvuTLAw GoLppIccERs! 
PLEADS BROWNING,” “BLED OF 
CasH—Dappy.” (The News, to be 
“different,” sided with Mr. Brown- 
ing.) All the tabloids, of course, 
published judiciously selected slices 
of the testimony. 

Other N. Y. Newspapers. The 
“regular” newspapers were like ur- 
chins sliding down an icy side- 
walk who suddenly behold a gar- 
bage pail at the bottom of the hill. 
Having filled their columns with 
the same sort of thing before, they 
now found it too late to stop. The 
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tabloids, moreover, had made of the 
Brownings “ ” which news. 
papers could not, they felt, afford 
to omit. The Hearst Journal was 
willing enough, nay, eager, to rush 
its leading staff members to the 
trial, including saccharine Nel] 
Brinkley who discovered a “lesson 
to mothers” for the front page, 
But the editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune may well have 
pondered before deciding the sen- 
sation was so unavoidable that he 
must assign to it Star Reporters 
Forrest Davis and Whitney Bolton, 
Both the Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times made pitiable 
(and dishonest) efforts at decen 

by referring to “Mr.” and “Mrs, 
Browning. The Times kept the 
story off the front page—further 
dishonesty—but well knew that its 
readers would skim impatiently un- 
til they reached the most widely 
and avidly read divorce story in 
years, 


The Country 
papers the country over—San 
Francisco’s Chronicle, Washing- 
ton’s Post, St. Paul’s Pioneer Press, 
Baltimore’s Sun, Toledo’s Blade— 
submitied to the logic of their past 
scandal policies and _ told their 
readers, in front-page despatches 
from news services and special cor- 
respondents, about the abnormali- 
ties of a fat old flesh-potter in a 
distant city. The _ sensational 
Cleveland News, stewing in _ its 
own juice finally became disgusted 
with itself and apologized to the 
public,.in real misery.* 

The New York World, ever 
tinged’ with yellow outside and in- 
tellectual blue-blood within,  ex- 
perienced the acute pain of a wolf 
trapped by the foot. It sought 
relief from its dilemma in an agon- 
ized editorial admitting that it 
was staggered by “a deep-rooted 
disordér in modern civilization.” 
The public interest in the Brown- 
ings, ‘it thought, was “no super- 
ficial blemish” but a phenomenon 
of vicarious sensual indulgence to 
which the nearest analogies were 
the Roman circus and the Spanish 
bull-ring. Yet “frank animalism” 
was lacking. “The combination be- 
tween the courts and the tabloids,” 
raged the World, “has produced a 
situation. for which there really is 
no precedent. . . . There is no pre 
tense possible that these spectacles 
are for the purpose of ventilating 
the processes of justice or that, like 
a realistic play or novel, they add 
to human experience.... The 
whole atmosphere of them is 
fraudulent. They are produced by 
swindlers for suckers. ... 

“There are naive libertarians 
who comfort and delude themselves 
with the theory that if only every- 
thing were printable, and if, every- 
thing could be photographed, we 
should arrive at a condition where 
nothing would shock the moralist 


Over. News- 


*Cleveland merchants claimed to have 
forced this apology, but Publisher Daniel R. 
Hanna Jr. (grandson of the late Mark) 
stoutly denied that his paper had suffe 
the added degradation of kow-towing to at- 
vertisers. ... 
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oe in—when quick, overnight shipments 
and in- must reach their destinations on time—it is 
n, eX: in emergencies such as these that P-A-X, in 
a wolf the full power of mechanical perfection, 
— serves the needs of the hurrying office and 
of shipping force with a surety, swiftness and 
-rooted accuracy not humanly possible. 
ration.” 
Brown- This same promptness and surety of opera- 
super- tion that has led large mail order houses 
precy such as Montgomery Ward and Co., Sears, 
nce & Roebuck and Co., and National Cloak & 
s were ° , e 
anid Suit Co., to ‘adopt P-A-X instant service, 
alism” also accounts for its installation by more + 
fon be than 2000 of the largest manufacturing and he P-A-X is, fundamentally, @ 
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ally is automatic telephone equipment being 
10 pre- so widely adopted for city service. 


The P-A-X may be furnished to 
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s to ad- 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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Sheets 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


HEET aki aia) "* economy and util- 


ity, is rapidly gaining in popularity in all lines of 
industry. This Company is the leading manufacturer of 


Black and Galvanized Sheets 


Automobile Sheets, Special Sheets 
Formed Roofing Products 
TIN AND TERNE PLATES, BLACK PLATE, ETC. 


—highest quality Sheets and Tin Plates for every purpose to which sheet 
metal is adapted—for building construction, metal Jath and general sheet 
metal work, automobile bodies and parts, heating and ventilating equipment, 
metal furniture, railway uses, machinery, utensils, vaults, culverts —and 
for every conceivable use. Sold by leading metal merchants. If you have a 
sheet metal problem, write the nearest District Sales Office. When re- 
sistance to corrosion is an important factor, use Keystone rust-resisting 
Copper Steel Sheets and Tin Plates. Our Facts booklet will interest you. 


Sheet eMWill “Products A Mg wiles §=Gin cATill “Products 


Black Sheets for ali purposes, Apollo and (\\ a ie s American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 
_ Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized ‘ $ \ NS, Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, American Old Style 
Sheets, Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, Formed ‘i “1 "tee and American Numethodd Roofing Terne 
Roofing and Siding Products, Special Sheets \\\\\\BRS /- Plates, MF Roofing Tin Plates, Fire Door 
for Stamping, Full Finished Sheets, Auto- ANS Stock, Black Plate for all purposes: Enamel- 
mobile Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Stove and Miia, ( ing and Japanning Stock, Stove Pipe Stock 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock, Etc. SS... ‘ and Elbow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, Etc. 


' Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


osc DISTRICT SALES OFFICES OOOO 
Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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and nothing would excite any. 
body. ... The purging power of 
frankness does not fit these spee- 
tacles. It may be that when the 
tabloids have squeezed the last bit 
of sensation out of the Rhinelander 
case, for example, their public 
would then be bored with another 
spectacle dealing with miscegena- 
tion; that after the Browning case 
their public will for a time be im- 
munized against further interest in 
the psychopathology of an old 
lecher. But what is the consequence 
of that boredom and immunity? It 
means simply that in order to 
maintain their circulation the pub- 
lishers of the tabloids have to look 
around for a new case which has 
some hitherto unexplored variation 
of the sexual theme... .* This 
new journalism is like the procurer 
to an old roué who has daily 
to tempt him with new excite. 
ments.” 

There were plenty of people to 
cry, outof long habit, “There ought 
be to a law... .” Others, angry, 
were for punishing judges who al- 
low themselves to be seduced by 
the thought (if not by anything 
more tangible) that “it will leak 
out anyway.” A few realized that 
the only medicine for a sick society 
is an overdose of the _ original 
poison. It remained to be seen if 
the Browning filth would give rise 
to an anti-body in the public cur- 
rent of thought, or if a still fouler 
injection was inevitably in store. 


BUSINESS 


Precedent Broken 


Singer Ernestine Schumann 
Heink helped out the American To- 
bacco Co. last week. This concern, 
like all other tobacco manufactur- 
ers has been reluctant to advertise 
directly to women cigaret smokers, 
although women at present are an 
important clientele; but the manv- 
facturers feared arousing the latent 
U. S. hostility to tobacco (TIME, 
Jan. 31). Prohibition has taught 
them much. However, the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co.’s_ advertising 
agency advised boldness and got 
Madame Schumann Heink to testi- 
fy: “I recommend Lucky Strikes be- 
cause they are kind to my throat.” 
If Madame Schumann  Heink 


*To vary its own fare, the World hired 
one Maurine Watkins, author of a_ play 
(see p. 40) about murder-lust in Chicago's 
stock-yard district, to write a delectable 
tidbit pretending to scorn Mrs. Browning 
because she had gone to court instead of 
killing Mr. Browning. The World’s intro 
duction: “... To become famous in Chi- 
cago the woman kills and kills and kills. 
Miss Watkins, investigating scientifically 
the road to fame in our own fair city, 
gives her conclusions below.” Some con- 
clusions: ‘‘In Chicago, you must shoot, 
not sue, your way to glory. Her front 
pages drip with blood, whereas New York's 
are smeared with dirt. Still, what’s the 
odds—dirt or blood? Both are good for 
the circulation! . .. Oh, for the peanut 
venders... that used to enliven our funeral 
mobs. Anything to jazz up those curiously 
apathetic groups that huddled on the West 
chester Court House steps.... Like sub 
way crowds they waited, patient and dull. 

; World sub-titles : “One-Ounce Fag 
Lifts Counsel’s Eyebrow,” ‘Testimony 
as Full of Beds as a Barracks.” 
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smokes cigarets and yet remains 
solidly respectable and virtuous at 
65, why then, no woman need con- 
ceal her smoking. ... The Amer- 
jean Tobacco Co. makes eight other 


MapAME SCHUMANN HEINK 


Helped out the American Tobacco 
Co. 


important brands of cigarets, so 
that if this advertising arouses 
prohibitive discrimination against 
lucky Strikes, the company can 
push some of, its other makes. 


Stock Gamble 


The dinky, little, 512-mile Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railroad that con- 
nects West Virginia coal fields with 
Lake Erie ports caused a_ petty 
flurry on the New York Stock Ex- 
change last week. Someone wanted 
afew shares. Others thought they 
knew why. They knew that Leonor 
Fresnel Loree had mentioned the 


“You, too, can enjoy 


Instant 
Sleep 


when you go to bed” 


Try this delightful, new food-drink from Switzerland 
that brings all-night sleep—all-day energy 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out onthe morrow—your 
mornings logy, your energies drained by after- 
noon? Modern science has found a natural way 
(a way without drugs) to overcome this— a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 


Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 


That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 
A 3-day test will show you. We urge you to 


make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and nat- 
urally. This is why: 


tion goeson efficiently. Restful sleepcomes, and 
as you sleep you gather strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies, During the 
great war it was included as a standard ration 
for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use it. 
More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. Not 
only as a quick ‘‘pick-up’’ beverage, but be- 
cause of its special dietetic properties, they also 
recommend it for restless sleep, nerve-strain, 
malnutrition, backward children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 


in. To- road as a connecting link of his " aie : . next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
neern, proposed fifth eastern trunk sys- Fist—it digests very y aga Han in cas€S greater vigor. You ‘‘carry through’? for the 
actur- tem. They knew that Chairman of impaired digestion. It combines certain vi- Whole day. Youaren’t too tired to go out for 
vertise Frank E. Taplin of the Pittsburgh talizing and building-up food essentials in which 44,4 evening. There’s a new zest to your work; 
oheia & West Virginia also had men- your daily fare is often lacking. One cup of 4, ai) your daily activities. It’s truly a ‘‘pick- 
’ Rieed « feasible ane en of his Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups up”? drink—for any time of day. 
vanm | toad with the Wheeling & Lake | of beef extract. — : pha 
latent Erie and the Western Maryland to SEconD— Ovaltine has the power oe 
TIME form a Great Lakes-Atlantic Coast | tually to digest 4 to 5 times its All druggists sell Oval- 
onan chain. It might be that either of weight in other foods which you tine in 4 sizes for home 
A — these two were buying, or that the eat. Thus, soon after drinking, use. Or they can mix it 
ive “New York Central crowd” had Ovaltine is turning itself and other for you at the soda foun- 
- stepped in to prevent some com- foods into rich red blood. Se ies = barley n try 
testi- petitive merger. Or it might be This quick assimilation of nourish- pear Rapes see as oye 
that John D. Rockefeller, to whom is restori } ire body troductory package for 
es be- . , ment 1s restoring to the entire body. 10c to cover cost of pack- 


roat.” 
Heink 


the road owes $11,396,100 plus 
71% accumulated interest, was 
having a little fun with a dud 


Frayed nerves are soothed. Diges- 


Now—more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 


ing and mailing. Just send 
in coupon with 10 cents, 


1 hired investment. At any rate Wheeling 
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Make Your 


PAPER PROFIT 


Permanent 


HE only profits that pay 

are the profits you keep.. 
If you have profited while the 
security market is good, the 
logical step is to invest your 
profits in bonds that will be 
good when the market goes 
bad. 


SMITH BONDS commend 
themselves for such a purpose. 
They are protected by large 
equities and ample earning 
power, and the record of The 
F. H. Smith Company— 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


—shows how thoroughly we 
safeguard our investors. 


Moreover, the interest rate of 
6'7,.% on these First Mort- 
gage Bonds compares with 
current average yields of 
41,% to 512% on other 
classes of high grade invest- 
ment securities. 


SMITH BONDS 1 
give you a dependable A 
interest return of ... 2 0 


You may buy SmitH Bonps 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations, outright for cash 
or under an Investment Sav- 
ings Plan that pays the full 
rate of bond interest—6'/,% 
—on monthly payments of 
$10, $20, $30, $40, $50, or 
more. 


Mail the form below for our 
booklets, “‘Fifty-Four Years of 
Proven Safety”’ and ‘“‘How to 
Build an Independent In- 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 











BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


© International 
HaAtey FIske 
Hailed no secretaries 


secretaries to give President Mitch- 
ell the lie, for President Mitchell 
was nicely accurate. His is the 
largest banking institution in the 
U. S.—assets $1,394,389,890. But 
it is not the largest financial in- 
stitution, President Fiske knew. 
But he would not spoil President 
Mitchell’s day of publicity. He 
would wait until the annual meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., and then he would tell 
the facts. 


So he spoke last week. His com- 
pany is not only the largest finan- 
cial institution in the U. S. With 
assets of $2,108,004,000 it heads 
the world, thus: 
Metropolitan Life 
Midland Bank (Eng.) . 
Lloyds Bank (Eng.) 1,917,565,000 
Barclays Bank (Eng.) 1,723,005,000 
Westminster Bank (Eng.).... 1,516,700,000 
National City Bank 1,394,389,890 
Nat. Prov. Bank c 1,388,850,000 
Chase National 968,967,312 
American Ex.-Irvin 740,553,716 
Guarantee Trust 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 


$2,108,004,000 
« 2,054,955,000 


739,834,965 
717,114,643 


Earnings 


Heritors, investors checked off 
the 1926 earnings of important 
concerns as they were reported last 
week: 

EARNINGS 
1926 1925 


$199,004,741 $165,538,464 
45,405,253 38,988,742 
72,131,053 67,920,549 
50,805,337 43,034,087 
4,398,877 4,364,972 
27,793,673 28,698,846 
41,969,574 24,033,957 
9,100,170 9,146,768 
12,504,442 11,809,260 


U. S. Steel 
Bethlehem Steel .... 
MN. ZY. GC. TB... 
See 46a 
Wheeling & L. E.* 
Dodge Bros.7 ........ 
Du Pont 

Wrigley 

Kresge 


*Net operating revenue, 
fInterest and taxes are not deducted. 
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Foreign Securities 


The Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange have contended 
with these facts: 1) S. in- 
vestors have more money than 
U. S. industries, railroads, public 
utilities and governmental subdivi- 
sions want to borrow or are will- 
ing to trade for stock shares, 2) 
In consequence U. S. investors have 
turned to foreign securities. Last 
year they bought $1,212,689,000 of 
foreign bonds. 3) The Exchange 
lists 76 foreign bond issues, worth 
$6,000,000,000 at par. 4) The Ex- 
change lists 12,000,000 shares of 
22 foreign stock issues only by sub- 
terfuge. New York state law for- 
bids the Exchange listing them di- 
rectly. 5) Uncounted U. S. money 
is buving foreign stocks through 
private bankers. Much of this for- 
eign stock is sound. But much also 
is unsound, could not pass the 
Stock Exchange’s rigid tests of 
reliability. 6) Thoroughly reliable 
foreign stocks at present have no 
ready trading market in the U. §. 

The Governors pondered. By 
admitting foreign stocks for list- 
ing under. stringent Exchange 
rules, most of these _ problems 
would be solved. The Exchange 
could handle them, because it in- 
tends to increase its floor space: by 
one-fourth; and the members are 
eager for them, because they would 
increase exchange transactions by 
$1,000,000,000 yearly, yielding large 
brokerage fees. 

But the big obstacle is the New 


York law. All stocks admitted to 


‘Europ 
ope 
37385 


Summer of 1927 


‘OU can go abroad for thirty-seven days or more, 

at modest expense, with the Art Crafts Guild Col- 

legiate Tours. Our congenial parties are com: 
posed of college students, teachers, artists, club m 
and professional people—each party personally conducted. A 
dance orchestra Krom a famous American University accom- 
panies each tour. Plenty of deck space on shipboard for dane- 
ing. games, rest and recreation. See England, Holland, 
Belgium and France~37 Days, All-Expense Trip, Personally 
Conducted, $385. 


via Canadian Pacific 


*“*W orld’s Greatest Travel System" 


Weekly saili 

and Ancust. “two days down the pictures 

Only four days open sea. A week in Lon e 

Paris. Three days in Ostend. Fascinating trips to 

castles, the Shakespeare country, Oxford, The Hague, Bruges, 

the battle areas and other places famed in history and liters 

ture. Ample time for individual sight-seeing and ae yy 
Tour _ includes all necessary expenses on sbip 

shore. Extensions to Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, Germany 

and Italy at moderate cost. Write for illustrated literature 

giving complete detailed itinerary. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 339, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


Tours 
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York law. All stocks admitted to 
the Exchange listings must be reg- 
istered; and most foreign stocks 
are made out to “bearer.” That is, 
they may be traded around like 
U. 8. $1 bills. To leap over this 
law, investment bankers have 
adopted this subterfuge. They de- 
posit foreign stock with a trust 
company, which in turn issues trus- 
tee certificates against the es- 
crowed stock. - Such stock is U. S. 
stock, and is passable on the Ex- 
change. So the Governors last week 
had a draft made for proposal to 
the New York Legislature—that 
“bearer” stocks, as well as “reg- 
istered” stocks be made legal for 
Exchange trading. 

The original plan was to ride 
the proposed law through the Leg- 
islature in an unobtrusive go-cart. 
But Senator Bernard Downing, 
Democrat leader, heard of it at 
Albany; cried: “The State Senate 
will give such a proposition a great 
deal of serious attention.” 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


e 


Female Clothes 


At the spring fashion shows in 
Paris, females were shown what 
to wear: evening gowns that came 
up to the neck in front and down 
to the waist* in back; sport sweat- 
ers used as jumpers; belts on jack- 
ets, ensemble coats and separate ° 
coats; colors of red banana, vert —for closer scrutiny 
deau (light green), cochineal, sil- 
ged violine (light purplish 
lue). 
CLOosE scrutiny, supported by seasoned 


Male Clothes judgment, forms the background for 


At the annual convention of the 
National Association of Merchant 
Tailors of America, assembled at 
Memphis, Tenn., males were told 
what not to wear: light tan or le- 
mon-colored shoes, spats with tan 
shoes, top hats with tuxedos, bright 
colored hats and overcoats with any 


our varied bond offerings. All the bene- 


fits of intimate world-wide contacts, 


broad statistical resources, long experi- 


ence in all fields of fance become yours 


sort of evening clothes, soft col- when you buy bonds recommended by 
lars in the city in non-summer 
months. The National City Company. Monthl 
Suspenders were lauded as an ss 7 y A i = y 
me im the proper hang of trov- lists of current offerings will be sent 
rs. 

we Few rabid style changes were you regularly upon request. 

Bor Col suggested. 

| are com 

ub members 


nducted. A 
ity accom- 
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tem” . 
ew § Last Swim 


ight dar 8 _ Nassau, capital of the Bahamas, 
ls a hard place to leave. Winter 


Visitors “miss the boat” (back to : : 

AED.) surprisingly often, Nes- The National City Company 
sau rm. Nass is : ° ° oye . , 

sun, e striking pore = National City Bank Building, New York 


clear ocean shallows to coral bot- 
tom, paints them a_ variety of OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 


shore-sea greens and blues to OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
which not even a penny post-card 


*The waist line was fixed at the top of 


the hip bones. EL Se a re eit 
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plan your 
trip to Europe 


— for a happy realization of a 
long-to-be-remembered vacation. 
Write for United States Lines illustrated 
booklets describing the services offered 
you, the luxurious liners, and unsur- 
passed cuisine of yourownsplendid ships: 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious home on the 
sea. First, second and third class to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 

S. S. LEVIATHAN 
Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship in the 
world. First, second, third classto Cherbourg and 
Southampton, 


S. S. REPUBLIC 


The largest cabin ship of the fleet. Cabin and 
third class to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 

S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The fastest cabin ships on the North Atlantic. 
Also third class; to Cobh (Queenstown), 

Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
—— THIRD CABIN popes 
DATIONS ON ALL SHIPS IN SEASON 


Get completeinformation from your local steame 
ship agent or write to the address below 


United States Lines 


45 BROADWAY S; 5 


Kar A 
Chart of Rates 


S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 
$ 290° and up HARDING and 
S.S. GEORGE S.S.PRESIDENT 

WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 

“Summer rates effective April \# $.S. REPUBLIC 
Rates are much lower NOW $140 and up 


SECOND CLASS} THIRD CLASS 


.~ LEVIATHAN " From $85. 
147.50 and up Ak : : 
S.S. GEORGE y age Third 


Class 
in 
$136.25 Season 
and up 


$95 up 


can do justice. When the Munson 
liner Munargo anchors outside the 
bar-guarded harbor and the stubby 
tender puts out from town with 
homegoers, people on shore feel 
sorry for people on the tender. 
People on the tender feel sorry 
for themselves. They yearn, usual- 
ly, for “just one more cocktail, one 


last swim.” 


People on the tender, when it 
was plowing out to the Munargo 
one day last week, thought that 
going home had proved too much 
for one young man. As the tender 
passed the buoy by the Hog Is- 
land lighthouse, the young man 
whipped off his coat and dove over- 
board. His wife fainted. Pas- 
sengers stumbled over suitcases to 
the rail. Then they saw that the 
young man, swimming powerfully, 
was saving a small boy. Tender- 
Captain Russell’s ten-year-old had 
tumbled off the deck. Charles F. 
Havemeyer, onetime (class of 
1921) Harvard footballer, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange member, had 
plunged to the rescue. A one- 
time (class of 1917) Princeton 
footballer, saturnine Knowlton L. 
(“Jew”) Ames Jr., publisher of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, was 
nearby in his speed launch. While 
the tender turned itself around, 
Mr. Ames fished out Mr. Have- 
meyer and the Russell boy. Mr. 
Havemeyer did not miss the Mun- 
argo. 

Nassau citizens talked of giving 
Mr. Havemeyer a medal, but not 
because Nassau harbor is “shark- 
infested” as newspapers _ said. 
Medal or no, Mr. Havemeyer, who 
denied he was a hero, was content. 
He had had “one last swim.” 


Only at night do sharks frequent 
Nassau harbor. And when they 
do come in from the ocean, they 
are sand sharks; scavengers, not 
killers. On moonlight nights they 
may be seen and heard, huge but 
probably harmless, lurking and 
feeding near the piles of the town 
slaughter-house. Once there was a 
monster that Nassau called “The 
Harbor Master.” At the buoy 
where Mr. Havemeyer dived, 
“shark hunts” are sometimes held. 
When the tide is ebbing, a géat’s 
throat is cut and the body tied 
to the buoy. Or a bloated horse is 
tied there and bloody scraps are 
sent floating out to sea. Usually 
it is hours before a long shape, 
bronze in the bright blue water, 
moves slowly in over the _ bar. 
Other slow shapes follow, circling 
the buoy cautiously. Chunks of 
“proud” beef, on six-inch hooks, 
chain leaders and lines like hal- 
yards, wait for them on the bot- 
tom—usually wait for hours.... 
In the garden of a Nassau hotel 
there used to be the jaws of a 
hammerhead shark, with a placard:, 
“Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here.” A more appropriate exhibit 
would have been the jaws of a 
large barracuda (sphyraena bar- 
racuda), sharp-fanged “tiger fish” 
of West Indian waters. Long, silvery, 
black-barred, barracudas haunt the 
shallows boldly by day, are far 
more ferocious and aggressive than 
sand sharks. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To William Lawrence 
(“Young”) Stribling Jr., able fisti- 
cuffer, and Mrs. Stribling; a son, 
W. L. Stribling III (8% Ibs.), 


Married. Robert E. McMurray, 
divorced father of divorce-seeking 
Mrs. Charles Spencer Chaplin; to 
_— Nella Benjamin, at Wichita, 

an. 


Married. Joseph A. Faurot, 53, 
finger print expert, important wit- 
ness in the Hall-Mills trial; to 
Miss Sadie Duggan, 39, nurse, 


Sued for Divorce. Moy Back Hin, 
70, millionaire tong ruler of Port- 
land, Ore.; by Leong Ho. Moy 
claims that Leong Ho is his house- 
keeper, that Ng Shee is his wife, 
Pearl, one of the children, claims 
that she has never known any other 
mother than Leong Ho. 


Sued for Divorce. By Mrs. Wini- 
fred S. Hyman, 24, onetime infant 
prodigy, one Louis H. Hyman of 
Manhattan. She used a typewriter 
at 3, wrote meditations on “Mother 
Goose” at 5. Her mother, Mrs, 
Winifred Sackville Stoner, moral 
objector to “Mother Goose,’’* is 
founder of the League for Foster- 
ing Genius. 


Divorced. Francis Burton Harri- 
son, 53, Governor General of the 
Philippines in the Wilson Adminis- 
tration; by Mrs. Elizabeth Wrent- 
more Harrison. She charged aban- 
donment.+ 


Divorced. Edith Day, 30, come- 
dienne, from Patrick Somerset, 29, 
English actor, by default, in Min- 
neapolis, though she was in Lon 
don, he in Hollywood, Calif. They 
first appeared together in 1920 in 
the English production of /Jrene. 
She charged that he was “continu- 
ally drunk,” used “vile and inde- 
cent” language, struck her. 


Died. Richard Starr Untermeyer, 
20, son of poets Louis and Jean 
Starr Untermeyer; hanged by his 


bath-robe cord, at Yale College 


(see p. 29). 


Died. Edward L. Bader, 52, 
Mayor of Atlantic City, N. J.; m 
the Atlantic City Hospital, follow- 
ing an appendicitis operation.** He 
was in turn newsboy (1887), dental 
student, veterinary student, finan- 
cial student (Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylva- 
nia), professional footballer (1902), 
large scale garbage collector, con- 

*“Mother Goose was indeed a_ goose!” 
Mrs. Stoner has said. P 

+Recently, in the daily press, the Hartt 
son divorce was announced prematurely. | 

**His appendix was on the left se i 
— of the right, making diagnosis di 
cult. 
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*The Rate Chart shows only a few, 

indwidual cohsumers representing. 

typical industrial actuites as a, ~ 
asis for comparison. - 


r rates 


with the rest of the United States / 


Power Rates to Los cAngeles industry are 15% to 

52% lower than average power costs in large in- 

dustrial cities. These rates are NET without in- 
itial installation costs to the consumer. 


OS ANGELES is a pro- 


gressive and enterprising 
city. It is an established pur- 
pose and policy of the city, 
supported by its great civic 
and business organizations, to 
control its water and power 
resources and rates, in order 
tocontribute in a substantial 
manner to the establishment 
and growth of industrial en- 
terprises. This policy is the 
determining factor for stabil- 
ity of low rates for depend- 
able industrial power. 


In furtherance of this policy 
Los Angeles plans its future 


power requirements with the 
same keynote— permanency 
of construction and stability 
of rates. The continuation of 
this policy is further guaran- 
teed by the financially sound 
operating conduct of its 
management. 


Industrial executives may acquire informa- 
tion of a most specific nature as applied to 
their established or prospective plants. Call 
in your plant engineer and require him to 
advise us fully on the construction and pro- 
duction schedules you contemplate. There 
will be produced for you an accurate, in- 
dividual report. Your own conclusions 
then will be that the savings in power bills 
alone for a plant in Los Angeles will justify 
additional plant investment with lower pro- 
duction costs. 


BUREAU of POWER and LIGHT 


207 So. Broadway ++ Los Angeles, Calif. 


Contented LABOR 
Freedom from industrial 
strife. 


Center of POPULATION 
Concentrated population 
plus a big tributary market 
makes Los Angeles the mar- 
ket center of the west. 

Abundant WATER 
As low as llc per 1000 gal- 
lons, obtained from cities and 
utilities, 2c per 1000 gallons 
obtainable by private wells. 


Cheap FUEL 
Gas at 20c per million B. T 
U's—oil 16%c per million 

Ue at 


Low BUILDING COSTS 
Less plant investment re- 
quired. No extreme weather 
conditions to combat. 


Adequate TRANSPORTATION 
Terminus of three transcon- 
tinental railroads, a unique 
electric interurban system of 
1100 mules, harbor served by 
147 steamship freight lines. 

Efficient PLANT OPERATION 
100% plant efficiency 365 
days in the year. 

Proximity to RAW MATERIALS 
A great variety of products 
from the soil, vast mineral 
resources, both metallic and 
non-metallic, water-borne 


raw materials from 
foreign lands. 
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tractor (rebuilt the famed Steel 
Pier), mayor. 


Died. Dr. Moulton K. Johnson, 
55, Navy hero of first Army-Navy 
football game (24-0 in 1890); fol- 
lowing a fall on an icy walk, at 
Lafayette, Ind. 


. 


Died. Dr. George Byron Gordon, 
57, able archaeologist, director of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum; at Philadelphia, of a frac- 
tured skull. After a dinner of the 
Wilderness Club, where Theodore 
and Kermit Roosevelt told of their 
recent Asiatic explorations, Dr. 
Gordon started upstairs to get his 
coat, fell backward, cracked his 
skull on the marble stairs. It is be- 
lieved he was stricken with paraly- 
sis. 


Died. Professor Charles Cleve- 
land Nutting, 68, famed zoologist, 
noted for his explorations in Cen- 
tral America for ‘the Smithsonian 
—- at his home in Iowa 

ity. 


Died. Frank M. Mulligan, 73, 
architect, whom a Carnegie Hall 
(Manhattan) audience once loudly 
cheered in the belief that he was 
bushy-haired Mark Twain; at Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., of an apoplectic 
stroke. 


Died. John Francis Anderson, 
78, Swedish engineer, inventor of 
aerial bridge patents, who directed 
tunneling under the Hudson River; 
at San Diego, Calif. . 


Died. Eugene Turpin, 78, inven- 
tor of melinite;* of pulmonary con- 
gestion, at Pontoise, France. His 
life was embittered in 1889 when 
he was falsely accused of treason, 
a Captain Tripone having stolen 
his secret and sold his invention to 
a foreign power. He was pardoned 
in 1893 and exonerated in 1901. 
Last week Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, which he had not worn 
since he had been accused, was 
placed on his coffin. 


° 


Died. Charles E. Phillips, 79, mil- 
lionaire cod liver oil man, landown- 
er, eccentric philanthropist; at his 
home in Swampscott, Mass., sudden- 
ly. He was sitting at the dinner 
table, talking with his two faithful 
Chinese servants when Death came. 
His tether began buying up cod liv- 
er oil during the Civil War. Charles 
expanded the industry, but rarely 
talked about it in his later years. 
‘He spent his time traveling about 
the. U. S., enjoying the cinema in 
his private theatre. He rented or 
bought every famed film, including 
the banned “Fatty” Arbuckle ones. 
When President Coolidge was sum- 
mering at Swampscott in 1925, 





*A high explosive made chiefly of picric 
acid, used to fill shells. 


friends of Mr. 
he invite the 


Phillips suggested 
President to his 
cinema exhibitions. Said he: “Nup, 
it’s a private show!” He was a 
bachelor; for 40 years no woman 
crossed the threshold of his home. 
There is a story that once he loved 
the daughter of a Salem shipown- 
er. She refused him, but later 
hinted that she had changed her 
mind. Said he: “So have I, Mad- 
am!” 


Died. William E. Cameron, 84, 
onetime (1882-86) Governor of 
Virginia; at Louisa, Va. 


Died. Tom Davis, Negro ashman 
and drayer, after taking an an- 
esthetic preparatory to a minor 
operation; at Niles, Mich. One 
day, many years ago, Mr. Davis 
gave a white boy a job and picked 
a dog out of an ashcan. Both 
proved faithful. A few years ago 
the dog was dead and the boy was 
rich. Pictures of both appeared 
in the newspapers because the 
boy was John F. Dodge who, with 
Horace E., was Dodge Brothers 
(“Constant improvement—no yearly 
models.”) 


Died. Simeon Eben Baldwin, 87, 
twice governor of Connecticut 
(1911-18, 1913-15), great-grandson 
of Roger Sherman, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence; de- 
scendant of four Connecticut gov- 
ernors; in New Haven, Conn. 


Died. Brigadier General John 
McCausland, 90, Confederate army 
officer who never surrendered; in 
a deep sleep at Point Pleasant, 
West Va. He was blamed for the 
burning of Chambersburg and wan- 
dered as an exile for two years, 
following the Civil War. Part of 
this time he saw military service 
in Mexico under Maximilian. Gen- 


eral Grant intervened in _ 1867, 
quashed the stigma attached to 
him. 


Died. Lyman Judson Gage, 90, 
onetime Secretary of the Treasury 
under McKinley and Roosevelt; of 
pneumonia, at San Diego (see p. 


_ THEATRE 


*““Hatrack,” “Revelry” 


If one were to choose the two 
most sensational bits of prose pub- 
lished in 1926, one might well 
select the short story “Hatrack” 
(reviewed in Time, April 19), and 
the novel Revelry (Timr, Nov. 29). 
“Hatrack,” the tale of “Fanny Few- 
clothes,” rebuffed church-goer and 
sought-after prostitute of Farm- 
ington,* Mo., enabled Editor H. L. 











*Not to be confused 
Conn. 


with Farmington, 


Mencken to guffaw at the New 
England Watch and Ward Society, 
to boost the circulation of the 
American Mercury, to have the 
“Hatrack” issue barred from the 
U. S. mails. Revelry, a flashy 
novel of the scandals of the Hard. 
ing Administration, is bringing 
fortune if not fame to Writer 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. 

A young woman named Maurine 
Watkins knew all these things, 
knew what Broadway theatregoers 
gobble up, bestirred herself to 
dramatize “Hatrack” and Revelry, 
Last week it was announced that 
Sam H. Harris will probably pro- 
duce the two plays in Manhattan 
in the late spring. 

Miss Watkins, having gleaned 
craftsmanship wisdom from George 


Pierce Baker’s drama_ school at 
Yale, wrote the robust satire, 
Chicago (TIME, Jan. 10). More 


recently, Miss Watkins has been 
writing of the doings of the Brown- 
ings ‘_ the New York World (see 
p. 34). 


New Plays 


Saturday’s Children. If a white 
plume can be found for today’s 
drama it waves upon the vizors of 
the “debunking” playwrights. In 
the first squad of their foremost 
legion marches Maxwell Anderson. 
He_ collaborated with Laurence 
Stallings to write What Price 
Glory? in which War’s bravura of 
blah is ground into the mud. 

Alone he created Saturday's 
Children, a drama of marriage be 
tween young things who must earn 
their living. Act I: heroine gets 
man by #1 old-time formula. Act 
II: romance wilts before love is 
done. Gas bills, grocers, butchers, 
goad the lovers into separation and 
sorrowing. Act III: comes recon- 
ciliation when the hero steals into 
his wife’s bedroom for the same 
good reason that inspired young 
Porphyro to see Magdeline on the 
Eve of St. Agnes. 

The whole indicts marriage on 
a charge of economical absurdity 
parading under an alias of natural 
necessity. For all its whirring the 
play grinds no ax in the presence 
of the audience. It succeeds be- 
cause it stages the battle of Rent 
v. Romance as essential drama. 
It is the best U. S. comedy of the 
season. Rejected by several pro- 
ducers, it is brilliantly directed by 
Guthrie McClintic in his first ven- 
ture with the Actors’ Theatre. The 
cast is uniformly excellent. 


Praying Curve. A certain track 
runs along such a_ treacherous 
precipice in the Rocky Mountains 
that, every time the train crawls 
along that stretch, passengers, 
trainmen and engineers utter what 
prayers are in them. The watch- 
man of this section is a roman- 
tically minded youth who writes 
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UANTITY production, to- 
gether with the great buying 
power of General Motors, has 
made possible new low Frigidaire 
prices—the lowest in the history 
of electric refrigeration. Model 
for model, size for size, Frigidaire 
costs less than any other electric 
refrigerator. 


And besides the reduction in 
price, Frigidaire offers value 
beyond comparison. No other 
electric refrigerator is built like 
Frigidaire. No other may use 
the exclusive features of design 
developed by General Motors 
engineers. No other is made 


PRODUCT 


according to the precise manu- 
facturing standards required for 
all General Motors products. 


Ample food storage space, 


generous ice-freezing capacity, 
fine finish, quiet operation with 
less vibration and wear, low 
operating cost—these constitute 
the greater value of Frigidaire. 
And combined with lower prices, 
they have made Frigidaire the 
choice of more than 300,000 users 
—*more than all other electric 
refrigerators combined. 

A nation-wide Frigidaire sales 
and service organization is pre- 
pared to serve you in your own 


community. Visit the nearest 
sales room today, ask for the new 
low prices and the terms of the 
General Motors deferred payment 
plan. Or, mail the coupon below 
for complete information. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. Z 38, Dayton, Ohio 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Dept. Z 38, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 


of GENERAL MOTORS 


Frigidaire 
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IN PRINT 


Delivered os yeu door, We pay the 
Fons pe Standard authors, fine edi- 
ions, new books, all at biggest Save 
ings. Be sure to send postcard for 
Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’s leading universities; 
lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 2.322% 


BROKER 
246 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 









Clark’s Famous Cruises 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 


at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
AND WESTERN 


N ORWAY MEDITERRANEAN 


52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
ss ‘‘LANCASTRIA’’ 


July 2, 1927 


(CLARK’S 3rd CRUISE) 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Al- 
giers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London). 


Jan. 16, ’28, Around the World 
125 days; $1250 to $3000. 


Jan.25,’28,To the Mediterranean 


65 days; $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building, New York 


pRICES 


Your choice of the World’s pest 
typewriters — Underwood, 
ington, Oliver—full size, “= 
lel, completely rebuilt — 
refinished brand new Prices @ 
smashed down to half. ‘Act quick. 


$2 and it’s your 


Just send our Fnmry end address and we will mail you our 
complete F| ATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual saeamnie of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 
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Send tor Catalog 
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ie Perfect Writind Instrument 


iff) a Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
f gut a mies skip or blur. Its steady Oiniform flow 
of ink actually improves your hand writing. 


ly poliched, hard rubber, 
Ei est cl. -_ workmanship, 


lady under 


letters to a young 
One day the 


another man’s name. 


young lady ascends the Rockies 
to visit her correspondent and 
supposed lover. She is so _ cha- 


grined at finding the wrong man 
that the hero has to save th 
train from being wrecked before 
the ending can become happy. On 
the whole, it might better have 
tumbled over the great declivity 
et the end of Act. I. 


The Cradle Song. This play, 
translated from the Spanish of 
Gregorio and Maie Martinez 


Sierra by John Garrett Underhill, 
is the last and foremost of the 
14th Street repertory. It is a ten- 
der melody of women, who, hav- 
ing taken the veil, strive with wist- 
ful severity, to abjure the world’s 
dancing sunbeams for the grey 
routine of a Dominican convent. 
They adopt a baby girl. As the 
foundling sings from the cradle 
to womanhood, the nuns feel them- 
selves, by her presence, just a 
little nearer to the throbbing joys 
of their dreaming. One day, the 
girl marries a young man and goes 
away. There is very little plot, 
even less action. But the play 
catches the very essence of sor- 
row—the passing of years, the 
frustration of desire, the ignorance 


of a paradise of Nirvana. For 
such a delicate symphony, the 
gentleness of Beatrice Terry as 


Prioress and the raspiness of Ruth 
Wilton as the disciplinary Sister 
Sagrario seem too strongly accent- 
ed. Yet the production, as a 
whole, leaves an impression as 
beautiful as a faint winter sunset 
—and as_ heartbreaking. 


“Yours Truly.” Gene Buck, after 
years and years under Ziegfeld, 
has stepped into the limelight of 
production with his own show, in- 
cluding Leon Errol and charging 
$25 admission for the first night. 
Actor Errol is famed in the the- 
atrical profession for the way «his 
legs wobble when he is supposed 
to be drunk. His present vehicle, 
a gargantuan jumble full of ri- 
diculously costumed regiments of 
chorines, also wobbles. The distinc- 
tion, of course, is that Mr. Errol’s 
precarious underpinning is comical, 
whereas the production’s is not. 
The hero (not Actor Errol) is 
head of the narcotic squad. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


_SELF.FILLER 


’ GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED ° 





Won't blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands, 


6 ing or 4 Carbon 
Copies With Original tn Ink. 
one can write with your In- 
kKograph, no style of write 
Or pressure can 
injure or dis. 


Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of re{inement. 
You’ll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 


lean or get out of order. 


SEND NO MONEY. 


Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate —™= 


as with the win lead. pencil. 





assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly, 


INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 191-39 Centre St.,New York 


Sell Inkographs make bigger profits, more sales, without investment. Quicker commissions, popular 
@rices, no Collecting, ‘Send for.an lnkograph of write for special sales plan booklet. 


no competition, 


for special 
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Honor Be Damned. Again, Wil. 
lard Mack. In this, his fourth play 
of the season, (The Noose, sv. 
cess, Lily Sue, not a_ success 
Hangman’s House, flop) he enacts 
the leading role himself. He is 4 
smooth-tongued criminal lawyer, 
who could convince anv jury of 
twelve men that “even if his client 
did steal the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
citv didn’t need the thing, any- 
how.” Among his achievements is 
securing the acquittal of a political 
friend charged with being the 
father of an illegitimate child. 
The able lawyer’s “women folks” 
object to his consorting with po- 
litically influential bums, where- 
upon he beseeches them “not to 
go over that ground again. Busi- 
ness is business.” But in the last 
act, his own cherished sister is in 
trouble, and on account of one of 
these very same friends. So Lav- 
yer Connell learns his lesson, 
makes a good resolution just be- 
fore he goes out on his last ques- 
tionable trial in behalf of his sis- 
ter’s betrayer. Everybody has a 
heart of gold. The Willard Mack 
type of melodrama always has a 
popular sentiment at the bottom, 
coated over with reliable gags like 
a little “inside stuff” on the ways 
of men of the world. Sometimes 
the hokum is worked into effective 
theatricality, when the play “gets 
across with a bang.” Honor Be 
Damned seemed to “get across” at 
the first night. Playwright Mack 
made a speech: “Because I have 
so many plays running this sea- 
son, people think I write them 
over night. Ladies and gentlemen, 
it takes me a long time to write 
a play. This one, for instance, 
was written last year.” 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


The Last Trail (Thomas Mix). 
It is a relief, now and then, to 
sit back and consume a_ westerner 
—a picture where the hero streaks 
across the horizon on his abk 
horse, waves his lasso, humiliates 
the suave villain, rescues a milk 
fed maiden. The plot is worthles;j™m i%8 
Zane Grey wrote it. The action if 
great; Cowboy Mix, Horse Tony, 
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ee shrewd, keen, penetrating «++ 


R. DOOLEY* prefaced many of 

his shrewd, penetrating com- 
mentsf on current affairs with the 
words, “I see by the papers.” Yet, with 
all due respect for Mr. Dooley, the 
man who “sees by the papers” is not apt 
to view the contemporary scene in any- 
thing like its proper perspective. 
For Se daily sil lidecale the 
sensational, and dominated by the local. 
Its emphasis is on crime waves and the 


village Four Hundred. 


And Turning Toward TIME 


That is why so many people who 
want a clear, well-focused picture of the 
world they live in are turning toward 
TIME. Here no crosses mark the spot 
where the body was found—here is no 
space donated to what the bride wore, 
or to Mr. and Mrs. Climber’s bridge 
party. Instead, there is a concentrated, 





*Famed Irishman created by Finley Peters Dunne 


With all Due Respect 
for Mr. 








Dooley 


unbiased, intelligently sophisticated rec- 
ord of what is happening on this satel- 
lite of the sun. TIME selects the sig- 
nificant—disregards the trivial. 


Know What You're Getting 


When you advertise in TIME you 
know what you’re getting in the way of 
a reading public. The TIME reader 
is, ipso facto, plus-average in alertness, 
in intelligence, in a desire for the 


Something Better. 


rnre 


And the very nature of advertising— 
which usually replaces the old with the 
new—puts a premium upon such quali- 
ties. Which is one reason why TIME 
carries more national advertising than 
any other weekly with less than a 
million circulation. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Advertinng Manager 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 


tSuch as describing a movement to restore 


corporal punishment in public schools, as giving teachers permission to “slug the young.” 


Thirteen to One Hundred 


Circulation over 1 30,000——more advertisements than 


any other weekly with less than 1,000,000 circulation. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


























Bloodhound Blinkerton, two careen- scenes, some beauteous scenery, 
ing stage coaches did it. some warm. gypsy love by Mr. Col- 
man, a near-burning at the stake, 
a window-jumping by the heroine, 
The Night of Love is a see-able 
picture. 


The Night of Love (Ronald Col- 
man). If a duke carries off the 
bride of a gypsy chieftain, why Re ee 
ee eae” seen The Kid Brother (Harold Lloyd). 
Century he should ond he did Great dark houses crashed and 
What with some frenzied mob rocked with laughter last week. 

: * Funnyman Lloyd is loose again. 


Before permitting himself to be re- 
UNIVERSITY TOURS leased Mr. Lloyd always examines 
To EUROPE his gag staff* to be sure no drop 
of marrow lingers in their funny- 

65 DAY TOURS ‘ire 
bones. He asks the continuity men 


WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED I I y 
Address if they have achieved the highest 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. possible pitch of acceleration. The 
eens oF punaety Mate result is houses that crash and 
NO EAST 42°" ST New York City rock. Mr. Lloyd remains original, 
- rapid, hysterogenic. This time he 
CLIFF DWELLINGS is Harold Hickory, rabbitty mem- 
ber of a bearish backwoods sheriff’s 
and family. He outwits his lumbering 
OTHER POEMS brothers and a traveling band of 
medicine fakers; outflirts the fak- 
By Glenn Ward Dresbach er’s delicious dancer (Jobyna Rals- 
: ag a ton). Latest Lloyd laughables: a 
Dresbach is now regarded not only as the foremost 646 want ° ” stork: | dry ern 
poetic interpreter of the Southwest but also as one grinning stork, iaun ry on a kite 
in the first rank of the younger American pocts. string; amorous tree-climbing; a 
m : | eae aiteed monkey in a man’s shoes; synthetic 
Those who seek in poetry a singing beauty added to dishwashing; ring-toss with  life- 
color of word and strength of thought will find in . z 
Dresbach delightful satisfaction. preservers to capture the villain, 
—Overland up-end him, paddle him ashore 
Dresbach has comprehended a great landscape. To with a broom. 
my mind it marks his emergence as a definite figure “i 
in American poetry. Te) ee | ee *A “gag” is to cinema what a “smart- 
ee crack” is to theatre—an action or series of 
$1.50 actions (instead of words) conceived and 
perfected as a distinct unit to be woven 
At all book stores, or from into sequence with other “gags,” as close 
HAROLD VINAL together as may be. Funnyman Lloyd, 
a gag connoisseur, exhausted the combined ef- 
Publisher forts of three expert gagsters in making 


562 Fifth Ave. New York The Kid Brother. 








The First Million Years 


were the hardest. They have been spent in arraying the facts that explain 
the forces of the world. But this generation is fortunate. It has within 
its grasp the great truths emerging at last from a slowly accumulated mass 
of information. Interpreted and transformed by skillful minds, the un- 
wieldy lump of scientific data is taking shape and is becoming before our 
eyes a clear, connected, reasonable explanation of all the physical world 


and man’s place in it. 


The Nature of the 
World and Man 


is the answer of science to the persistent curiosity of this generation. It is 
the work not of one but of sixteen eminent scientists at the University of 
Chicago: astronomer, biologist, psychologist and the rest have collabo- 
rated to tell the whole story. Each has written his own part of it to fit a 


well-defined plan; the result is in every sense a really cooperative enter- 
prise. It is a book to put on your shelf beside The Story of Philosophy. 
It sets the stage for all that has been said or done since the world began. 


$4.00 


For Sale at All Bookstores 


The University of Chicago Press 


5888 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 
Pangs of Gianthood 


John Owen, once a cotton broker, 
wrote a novel, The Cotton Broker, 
six years ago, for which Britons 
laid down many a clutch of seven 
shillings. This year the shillings 
are rattling down again because 
Novelist Owen, a tall man who 
might pass for a giant, has written 
The Giant of Oldborne.* As a yard- 
stick to current British taste in 
fiction the book will stand branding 
with the cliché “important.” 

No doubt beef-eaters consider 
that in writing The Giant of Old- 
borne Novelist Owen was doing a 
Tolstoi. For hero there is a “sen- 
sitive” youth—the adjective is re- 
peated ad nauseam—a sensitive 
youth who was as weak as a girl 
because all his strength went into 
making him a great tall bag of 
bones whom any knotty runt could 
upset into a helpless heap. For 
heroine he represents a buxom milk 
wench—the scene is rural Suffolk 
“these many years ago”—who hasa 
taste which she herself considers 
monstrous for the hero-monstrosity. 
She has no love for him but likes to 
torture “with the least possible ef- 
fort to herself” this sensative bag 
of bones. The spectacle is on the 
order of a fat little girl tearing 
apart a daddy-long-legs. 

If the novel is _ semi-autobio- 
graphical, as its publishers hint 
darkly, then one can understand 
the author’s readiness to be as gar- 
rulous in recalling his wounds of 
the spirit as an old soldier describ- 
ing the carnage at Appomattox. 
That the book is carefully written 
—and perhaps for that reason es- 
pecially appreciated by Britons, 
now in rebellion against the loose 
writing of the day—there is no 
doubt. But there is the feeling of 
words too long sought, too pains- 
takingly chosen. For example a 
stream “wimples.” 


. . . 
Wife of Bath Ahoy! 
Reader! 

If thou hast a Heart fam’d for 
Tenderness and Pity, Contemplate 
this Spot. 

In which are deposited the Remains 
of a young Lady, whose artless Beauty, 
innocence of Mind, and gentle Manners, 
once obtain’d her the Love and 
Esteem of all who knew her, But when 
Nerves were too delicately spun to 
bear the rude Shakes and Jostlings 
which we meet with in this transitory 
World, Nature gave way; she sunk 
and died a Martyr to Excessive 

: Sensibility. 

When F. V. Morley, brother of 
thunderer upon the left Christopher 
Morley, set sail with two friends 
down the Thames* in their con- 
verted ship’s lifeboat Wife of Bath 
he naturally found many such bits 
of rare Anglicana as the Martyr's 
epitaph above. Young Morley, like 
his columnist-novelist brother, 3 
one of those for whom any rivet 
will wimple with apt allusion. Half 


*THE GIANT OF OLDBORNE—John Owen 
(Houghton Mifflin) ($2.) 

*Rivek THAMES—F. V. Morley—Harper’s 
($6). 
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the poets of England creep into 
Mr, Morley’s book, a pat line or 
stanza from each. And che can 
himself do such sure telling bits 
as; “The first lock, by Inglesham 
Round House, holds two feet of 
water, of varnished and translucent 
brown—the brown of old sherry.” 
Though we are here reminded that 
Eider Brother Morley is prouder 
of his taste in wine than of his 
taste in literature—which he takes 
for granted—the Thames wander- 
ings of Younger Brother Morley 
are as rich and heady as though 
the water were turned into brown 
dd wine with the Wife of Bath’s 
passing. An apparently genuine 
“reasure cipher,” its decipherment 
and what ensued give to the tale 
an almost spirituous tang. 


Manhattan Transport 


The Story.* One foggy evening 
in 1900, a tough barge rat from 
Haverstraw, N. Y., marvels, as al- 
ways, at the changing masses of 
Manhattan’s skyline seen from the 
North River. “Gee,” he says. 
“Gee!”. He can neither read nor 
wite. He is 16; name, John Breen; 
parents, a once-pretty Irish servant 
and someone other than the grimy 
bargee she calls their “old man.” 
Entering the East River, in thick- 
ening fog and greasy tide-rips, the 
barge is rammed. Loaded with 
bricks (“the city’s red corpuscles’’) 
it plunges under. John Breen 
struggles out of the greenish-black 
water to a Manhattan string-piece. 
The city claims him. 

A ghetto family adopts him, the 
Lipshitzes. He outpunches the Gro- 
gan gang, gets used to elevate! 
trains and- a million smells. A 
Bowery bartender who handles 
pugilists takes him in tow. Lika 
most suecessful bartenders, Pug 
Malone is clean-living, highminded. 
John Breen serves beer, knocks 
out bruisers, goes to night school. 
He becomes Malone’s assistant on 
a country farm where men of 
paunch and riches submit them- 
slves for renovation. One wealthy 
man, Gilbert Van Horn, less paun- 
thy than most, discovers he is John 
Breen’s father. John finds out too 
but neither savs anything. Van 
Horn makes John his ward and 
pays his way through Columbia. 
John wants to be, and becomes, an 
engineer, a servant of his first 
mistress, the city. 

During the construction of th? 
cavernous city aqueduct, John and 
Van Horn’s niece, Josephine, are 
engaged. But she is rescued from 
the Titanic disaster by smooth Gar- 
tit Rantoul, promoter of the aque- 
duet. She marries Rantoul instead 
of grim, underground, somewhat 
John, just pro- 
moted, quits engineering and goes 
a star-spangled “bust,” for thre> 
days rampaging the length, width 
and depth of the island labyrinth 
he had thought to help reconstruct. 


— 


‘East Sipe, West Sipe—Felix Riesenberg 
Harcourt Brace ($2.50). 


THE CREAM .... 


g There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 


Book Editor. 


Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 

@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

Tar: A Mipwest CHILDHOOD— 
Sherwood Anderson* Boni & Liver- 
ight ($3). A Huckleberry Finn in 
lower Ohio. 

CHILDREN OF THE MorniNc—W. 
L. George—Putnam ($2). What 
became of 59 children stranded on 
a desert is'e. 

THe GREEN’  Forest—Nathalie 
Sedgwick Coiby—Harcourt, Brace 
($2). A modern, female Peter 
Ibbetson. 

Go SHE Must—David Garnett— 
Knopf ($2.50). Girl into Woman. 

Tue GIANT OF OLDBORNE—John 
Owen—Houghton, Mifflin ($2). A 
sensitive circus behemoth in rural 
England. 

Tue PiLutocrat—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday, Page ($2). An 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 

Powrr — Lion Feuchtwanger— 
Viking Press ($2.50). The 
and fall of Jud Siisz, great Jew. 

TwILIGHT—Count Edouard von 
Keyserling — Macaulay ($2.50). 


Sparks of youth in the gloom of 


feudal Germany, by another famed 
Count Keyserling. 
THE OPHAN ANGEL 
lie—Knopf ($2.50). 
rescued, in Early America. 
JinL—E. M. Delafield 
($2). Life in looser London. 
Tomorrow MorninG 
rish—Harper ($2). A mother’s 
sacrifice; tears, smiles, aspiration. 


Elinor Wy- 


Tin Weppinc—Margaret Leech— 


Boni & Liveright ($2). The tenth 

anniversary of a “happy” mar- 

riage. 
CUSTODY 


CHILDREN — Everett 


Young—Holt. ($2.50).  Battledore 


rise 


Poet Shelley, 
Harper 


Anne Par- 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON* 


and shuttlecock with the daughter 
of divorcees. 

SorREL AND Son—Warwick Deep- 
ing—Knopf ($2.50). How a son 
justified his father’s confidence. 

CALEB PEASLEE—F rank K. Rich 
—Altemus ($2). Humor under the 
elms, 

Biography 

PALMERSTON—Philip Guedalla— 
Putnam ($5). “That last frag- 
ment of the 18th Century.” 

FRANZ Liszt (L’Homme OD’A- 
MouR)—Guy de Pourtales—Trans- 
lated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks— 
Holt ($2.50). How European music 
turned romantic. 

GREAT NAMES: AN ANTHOLOGY— 
MacVeagh: Dial ($5). A literary 
Who’s ho with novel introduc- 
tions by living English writers. 

I Have Tuts to Say—Violet 
Hunt—Boni & Liveright ($3.50). 
Henry James’s “purple patch” ex- 
plains why she thought she was 
married to Ford Madox Hueffer. 


Verse 

PERSONAE (Collected Poems)— 
Extra Pound—Boni & Liveright— 
($3.50). An aesthetic outline of 
history. 

Non-Fiction 

ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
Acrs—L. F, Salzman—Oxford 
($3.50). Humanizing the age of 
faith, with pictures. 

THE NEw UNIversE—Baker 
Brownell—Van Nostrand ($4). A 
philosophic outline of knowledge 
from a consistent point of view. 

THE Story or PHILosopHy—Will 
Durant—Simon & Schuster ($5). 
The sages humanized, from Socrates 
to John Dewey. 


*Born 51 years ago in Camden, Ohio, he tried advertising and - 


other pursuits. 


Vagabondage and story-telling claimed him eventu- 


ally. His passion is to educe the significant from the ultra-common- 
place, especially in sex relations where his frankness and emphasis 


have caused him 
“U. S. Hardy.” 


sensitive, he married 
later, Elizabeth Prall. 


to be called many things, 
All his fiction is tinged with autobiography; his 
autobiographies (A Story-Teller’s Story, Tar) with fiction. 
Tennessee 


from ‘neurotic’ to 


Shaggy, 


Mitchell, sculptress, in 1916; 


Q Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 





He winds up in fly-blown Bowery 
lodgings with Becka, daughter of 
his old friends, the Lipshitzes. She 
is now widow and harlot but still 


handsome, still “square.” He takes 
her to the Jewish Alps (168th 
Street), marries her. He joins the 
staff of Almon Strauss, a_philan- 
thropist who dreams of “a tremen- 
dous city rising .. .”, a beautiful, 
spacious, open-hearted city to re- 
place cruel chaos. 


TIME, February 7, 1927 


Becka, big with child. goes to 
hear Billy Sunday. In the hysteria 
she is crushed by an automobile; 
killed. John goes on working under 
Almon Strauss, planning a_ better 
city. But chaos increases, The 
evening that Black Tom, freighted 
with T. N. T., detonates off the 
Battery, the evening before the 
years when the War is to detonate 
in Europe, Almon Strauss’s chief 
engineer shoots himself. John re- 
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An Unusual 


Opportunity concen 


for men capable of earning $10,000 to 


25,000 annually to have a permanent Strauss. 


and profitable Insurance Agency of their 
own. 

The Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago wants to appoint immediately 
ambitious, capable, educated, state, 
district and local managers for their new 
One-premium _, just issued, insuring 
anyone for life against blindness. 


Every Pair of Eyes a Prospect 


This new one-premium, lifetime polic 
is the sensation of the insurance Sond 
Insurance selling experience is unneces- 
sary. Persons capable of organizing and 
directing sales forces succeed from the 
start. 

No one is too big for the positions 
open today. If you are earning less than 
$10,000 annually, it will pay you to 
act quickly. 


H. W. Bellrose 
706 London Guarantee Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


INTIMATE PAPERS 
of COLONEL HOUSE 


Published at $10.00 
OUR PRICE $3.98, Postpaid 


This is the original edition (1926) in two vol- 
umes, boxed. The quantity is limited, so 


ORDER AT ONCE! 


| NION =? £30 
IBRARY a A 
SSOCIATION aot see 








Write for free catalog. 
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Somewhat relieved, he 


returns to work again for Dreamer 


But his surveys of Man- 


Fe.ix RIESENBERG 


“City of psyclones! 


po? 


reveal conditions 


rage - hattan subways, sewage, traffic and 
Hundreds of other book bargains. | domiciling 


sO 


overwhelmingly horrible that even 


DICTIONARY 


2°C us pat.ort 


It appears only on the Merriam 
Webster Dictionaries. Only 
with this trade-mark do you 


Get the Best 


Give yourself the satisfaction of having in your home 
and office the one great authority recognized and used 
universally in the courts, libraries, and schools of Amer- 
ica. For all questions about words, people, places rely on 


WEBSTER'S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A library in dictionary form, with a wealth of ready 
information equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia, In its 2,700 pages it contains 451,000 en- 
tries, including 407,000 vocabulary terms—thousands of 
new words with meaning, use, spelling, pronunciation, 
etymology; 12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; over 6,000 illustrations. Constantly 
improved and kept up to date. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, sample pages of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary on Regular 
and India papers, booklet, “You Are the Jury”, and set of 
pocket maps. i 

(Time 2-27 
Name 


Address 


Nutr, 
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mg2Mion ENTIC 
M4" Strits 


> 
L 
és 


TESTIMONY 


Hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges concur in 
praise of Webster’s New 
International as their au- 
thority. The Presidents 
and Department Heads of 
the leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal 
Schools give their indorse- 
ment, For over fifty years 
the Merriam Webster has 
been the standard author- 
ity of the Government 
Printing Office at Wash- 
ington. All States that 
have adopted a large dic- 
tionary as standard have 
selected the New Interna- 
tional. 


Dreamer Strauss loses heart. The 
planning bureau is abandoned. John 
Breen prepares to leave Manhattan 
forever. He will marry the qj. 
vorced and devoted Josephine, They 
are both rich. They will take his 
father’s name and idle over the 
world. ... 

At Josephine’s door John reads a 
last note from Almon Strauss: 
“. . . Hundred-million-dollar foyp. 
dation ... stop planning . . . begin 
to rebuild the tenements. The city 
needs you.” John Breen, last of 
the Van Horns, joins Dreamer 
Strauss to recreate Manhattan, 

The Significance. “This is g 
plain history of a complicated, 
messed up, romantic and terrific 
city, a city full of fornication, mur. 
der and sudden death.” The last 
notable book about Manhattan, 
Manhattan Transfer by romantic 
Author John Dos Passos (1925), 
confined itself far more narrowly 
to the contents thus described than 
does this new volume. Herein are 
the engineering, political and f- 
nancial epics, flung together with 
the social epic in a welter quite as 
prodigious qua novel as Manhattan 
is qua city. The human touch is cor- 
respondingly unreliable, too; John 
Breen and the rest of the charac- 
ters have reality as seldom as in- 
dividuals in a crowd at Times 
Square. Yet enormous gusto in- 
forms their story. And at one 
point the reader comes upon 1 
solid pages of neo-Whitmanian 
yawp about what Manhattan is, 
e.g. “Fireful, alluring, magnetic 
city of lies. Home of _harlots, 
preachers, princes, janitors ... 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Babylon, Jeru- 
salem, Kansas City .. . City of 
tenderloins . . . hors d-oeuvres... 
circumcisions . . . captive elephants 

. cornetists practicing by day 
. . . eontraceptions, contraptions 
. .. blind balboas . . . psychlones... 
night sweats . . . grey post 
men ... maztoth . .. Holy Ev 
charist . . . Standard Oil... 
college campus of the Diplodocus 

- « petters ... melons ia. 
ikons . . . City worth considering 

. . worth-while city. .. .” 

The Author. Born in Milwaukee 
47 years ago, Felix Riesenberg was 
educated in the N. Y. Nautical 


Schoolship St. Mary’s, the U. 8.55 


Chase, and, after eight years a 
sea, in the engineering school a 
Columbia. He tried for the North 
Pole with Explorer Wellman in th 
balloon, America, He helped build 
the Catskill Aqueduct and was ml- 
nicipal engineer of the Borough 
Queens. Then he_ superintended 
the New York State Nautica 
School and commanded the U. S$. § 
Newport during the War. In 1924, 
he turned altogether to writing, 
having already published two se 
stories and a textbook. P. A. l, 
his first novel, was the robustiov 
biography of a U. S._ promote 
and wildcat bunco artist, “P. A.L 
Tangerman.” Last autumn he pub 
lished Vignettes of the Sea, much 
like William McFee’s off-duty ™ 
minations. The polyglot relations 
in East Side, West Side refie 
his own. A deep-chested, stra 
haired German, he married, 
1912, Maud Conroy of Queenstow), 


Ireland. 
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NON-FICTION 
The White Hat* 


Height—5 ft. 10% in. 

Head—Round as a ball. 

Forehead—Bulgy. 

Fyes—Blue, mild, pale. 

Complexion—Startingly white. 

Hair (whiskers too)—Startingly white. 

Voice—High and shrill. 

Nose—Pug. 

Dress—Disheveled but clean, usually white. 
Pockets—Bulging with newspapers. 
Hat—White plug (cartoonists’ delight). 

Glasses—Large and round. 

Expression—Infantile. 
€ He founded the New York 
Tribune. 

( He chased rascals, not dollars. 
( In eating, he would go for 
some particular article (as meat, 
gingerbread) and make a meal of 
it exclusively. 

( Utterances: “Hunger, cold 
rags, hard work, contempt, sus- 
picion, unjust reproach, are dis- 
agreeable; but debt is infinitely 
worse than them all.... If you 
have but 50c and can get no more 
for a week, buy a peck of corn, 
parch it and live on it, rather 
than owe any man a dollar.... 

“Typesetters are not expected to 
know anything; but we employ the 
best talent that money and good 
prices can command for proof- 
readers, and there is nothing to be 
said in extenuation of their short- 
comings. 

“You lie, you villain! You know 
you lie!” (This he hurled at Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant in capital let- 
ters on a Tribune page. The author 
of Thanatopsis nearly choked with 
rage). 

“I never said all Democrats were 
saloon-keepers. What I said was that 
all saloon-keepers were democrats.” 
@ Once while Horace sat at work 
amid a wallow of discarded news- 
papers there entered a caller. But 
Horace did not turn around. 
“Ahem, I. am Commodore Vander- 
bilt,” the visitor announced, after 
a moment. 

Horace did not look up. Annoyed, 
the millionaire raised his voice: “I 
understand you are lending money 
to my son... I wish you to know 
that if you expect me to be re- 
sponsible for it you are mistaken. 
I will not pay one cent.” 

“Who the hell asked you to?” 
squeaked Horace, not taking his 
eyes from his work. 

@ In the Bridgeport home of 
Phineas T. Barnum a special room 
was always reserved for him, 
know as “Mr. Greeley’s.” 

@ He could survey a page and 
absorb its contents from any an- 
gle—sidewise or upside down. 

@ Aged 10, appointed captain of 
his “side” at a spelling bee, he 
chose the best-looking girls, who 
proved to be less intelligent than 
the ugly children, and so lost. 

( He liked girls, but as friendly 
and intellectual companions. Said 
his sister : “He used to correct 
their grammar when they con- 
versed, and gravely lecture them 
upon the folly of wearing stays. 
-.. No village belle ever liked 
to own that she laced tightly, or 
that she wore a ‘board,’ as it was 
4 tacit admission that her figure 
could not bear unaided the test of 


‘Horace “reeLEY—Don C. Seitz—Bobbs, 
Merrill ($5.00). 














Another Appointment Broken 


A broken dental appointment may cost 
you more than it does your dentist. For 
in this crowded world you must have 
good health. And this priceless asset is 
jeopardized when you neglect teeth and 
gums. See your dentist twice a year. 


Pyorrhea wins because neglect triumphs over science every 
time. This enemy of good health strikes 4 out of 5 after 40 
and many younger. 

It is insidious. Its poison forms at the base of neglected 
teeth and if allowed to pursue its grim course, it may sweep 
through the body ravaging health and energy, often causing 


such serious troubles as neuritis, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
orders, and even loss of teeth. 


An Easy Way To Protect Yourself 


There is a simple way to place yourself among the favored 
few. Don’t wait for your gums to bleed and to shrink from 
the teeth. Go to your dentist for a thorough examination 
of teeth and gums. Do this at least twice a year. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly. 

This. scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. It thwarts dread 
Pyorrhea or checks its pa. if used in time, and, too, 
it prevents trench mouth and gingivitis. 

It keeps the gums firm and healthy. It keeps teeth white 
and protects them against acids. which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. It is the ideal denti- 
frice for the whole family. 

Take no chances with your health. Start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums today. It costs a few cents more than the 
ordinary tooth paste—a few cents that will declare rich 
dividends. It is insurance that protects your health against 
the attack of dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formats of 8. J. Fer ies, B.- Be. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ....IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


es 


Flap Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 
We make 4 this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 


° ° 7S once, you’ ll never go back to ordinary mouthwashes 
this promise M thar only hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors, 
: Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it, 


TIME, February 7, 
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BOOK bOX 


Prescribing books is a happy 
business. We enjoy doing 
it. If you are in doubt about 
what to send a convalescent 
or sick friend, here’s a de- 
lightful prescription— 

A sunny, gay, attractive 
Bonne Sante Book Box filled 
with jolly books and entic- 
ing magazines. 


The sick-bed, the invalid 
chair are no longer prisons 
to those who have Bonne 
Sante Boxes by their side; 
as lo g as eyes and ears 
are open they are free in the 
company of the immortals. 


™o ™o a 


Write or wire the 

name and address 

of your friend, 
giving the price of the 
assortment desired. 
Books and magazines 
of your choice or ours 
will be sent to home 
or hospital. 


BONNE SANTE BOXES 
are priced at $5,$10 and up. 


Branch: 5th Avenue and 27th St. 


CHICAGO: 218 S. Wabash Avenue 
WASHINGTON: 1322 F. St., N. W. 
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the Empire dress; consequently, 
brother’s remarks would be received 
by his young friends with an injured 
air, and a vehement protest against 
such a false accusation. Brother 
would then test their truth by 
dropping his handkerchief and re- 
questing them to pick it up; if they 


HorACE GREELEY 


. .. the chaste, seraphic Aloysius” 


wore a ‘board’ stooping would be 
impossible, or, at all events, very 
difficult. The ordeal would cover 
them with confusion, when the 
philosopher of 13 years would re- 
sume his moral lectures upon the 
laws of hygiene and the follies of 
fashion.” 

G He was ousted from the New 
York Evening Post’s composing 
(i.e. type-setting) room because 
that newspaper desired “only de- 
cent-looking men about.” Said his 
sister: “He seemed to me the 
embodiment of romance and poesy, 
and now, as I think of him, with 
his pure unselfish nature, so early 
devoted to what was noblest and 
best, I can only compar2 him to 
the high-minded boy saint, the 
chaste seraphic Aloysius.” 

( James Gordon Bennett invited 
him to join him in establishing the 
New York Herald. Greeley declined. 
Instead, in 1834, aged 23, he began 
to publish and edit the New York- 
er, a weekly literary journal (in 
no wise connected with the current 
smart-chart by that name). 

q Item from what corresponded 
to the Miscellany page of the New 
Yorker: 

“A man by name of Tibbetts, 
a short time since, jumped. into 
eternity and the Kennebec River 
at one and the same time! Cause, 
intemperance.” 

C In 1841, aged 30, he founded 
a New Morning Journal of Politics, 
Literature and General Intelligence 
—the New York Tribune (now the 
New York Herald Tribune). “The 
immoral and degrading Police Re- 
ports, Advertisements and other 
matter which have been allowed 
to disgrace the columns of our 
leading Penny Papers, will be care- 
TIME, February 7, 1927 








fully excluded from this, 
exertion spared to render it wo 
of the virtuous and refined, ang 
welcome visitant at the family fix 
side.” Horace was editor; & 
Thomas McElrath, his partner, Wa 
business manager. Among 
who worked on Greeley’s Tri 
at one time or. another: har 
A. Dana (famed for the Sy 
Whitelaw Reid (father of Og 
Reid, present Herald Tribune ¢ 
er), John Hay (Linco!n’s seeret 
and Ambassador to _ Englay 
William Winter (famed critic), 
ac “If I could save the Up 
without freeing any slave, I woul 
do it—if I could save it by freg 
all the slaves, I would do i 

if I could do it by freeing 
and leaving others alone, I we 
also do that.” Lincoln penned 
lines in a letter to Greeley, 
@ Vexed while traveling by ¢ 
tain citizens of Erie, Pa., Greg 
broke forth in the Tribune: “@ 
Erie be avoided by all tra 
until grass shall grow in 
streets and until her piemen 
despair shall move to some of 
5 ee ees 

G Mrs. Horace Greeley was 
onetime school-mistress who n 
learned to keep house. A conten 
porary thus described her: “Mp 
Greeley was a woman rather be 
the medium size, thin, with da 
hair and eyes. She had thin fj 
irregular and somewhat defect 
teeth. There was little express 
in her face, but that little 
rather against her. She spo 
quickly—not peevishly, nor angril 
as a rule, but her words had 
kind of crack like the report of 
rifle.” Horace was kind and patie 
with this woman whom he 
dressed as “Mother.” She ke 
cows which “Mother says sh 
never be killed while she lives, } 
cause they have given milk to 
children. They fall down s0 
times and want to die, but Moll 
will not let them and keeps at 
to lift them up and care for the 
C Horace, a lifelong Republie 
was nominated for President 
the United States in 1872 byt 
Democrats. On Oct. 30 of 
year Mrs. Greeley died. On N 
5 Ulysses S. Grant won 286 @ 
toral votes to Greeley’s 66. 0 
Nov. 7, the Tribune announced:” 
undersigned resumes the editorshlj 
of the Tribune, which he 
quished on embarking on and 
line of business six months 
Henceforth it shall be his ended 
to make this a thoroughly indep 
dent journal, treating all part 
and political movements with ju 
cial fairness and candor, but col 
ing the favor and deprecating 4 
wrath of no one.” But immefifl 
ly there was a move to oust 
from control. “My misfortunes 
not come ‘single files, but in] 
talions.’ And so many of my 
friends hate me for what I} 
done that life seems too hard 
bear.” On Nov. 29, aged 6h 


died, some think of a broken hei 
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